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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 



Our commitment to technological advance has resulted in an .iccclerated 
demand tor advanced training. The acquisition and dissemination ol 
knowledge, conseciuentlY, is one of society's most important values in 
the later half of the twentieth century. It is obvious that the educational 
needs of a society experiencing constant technological change cannot be 
met entirely within the period of childhood and adolescence traditionally 
given to formal educational preparation. Recurrent education has become 
institutionalized as one of the ways to deal with the technological and 
cultural change which has characterized modern society. 

The enormous expansion in part-time student registration in programs 
leading to certification and degrees at the post-secondary level is parti- 
cularly significant as it portends a realization of the concept of education 
as a life-long process. In recent years, the part-time university student 
has become the subject of a small but growing body of research. 

In discussing part-time university students, one of the first questions 
one must ask is, what precisely are the demographic features of this kind 
of student population? The evidence suggests that the majority of them 
are between 21-35 years of age, with males showing greater enrolment than 
females (Johnstone & Rivera, 1956; Swerson, 1963). They generally tend 
to be average, or above average, in socio-economic status (Buttedahl, 1963; 
Liveright, 1968 ) and are actively involved in community organizations, 
usually having lived for a relatively long period in their present 
community (Buttedahl, 1963). 
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Work by White (1966) suggests that there are significant differences 
in the attitudes of various evening university students which might be a 
function of the type of program (arts, science, engineering and the like) 
enrolled. He investigated the relationship between anxiety scores, values, 
self-concepts and aspirations of 60 male (average age 27.6 years) part- 
time university students. Although White (l966) found no significant 
difference in the anxiety scores between the students enrolled in the 
various programs, they differed on the value dimensions (theoretical, 
social and the like) measured. However, further research with larger 
sample including female subjects is needed before any valid comparisons 
between part-time students in the various faculties can be made. 

Liveright (1968) suggests that the reason many students undertake 
part-time education is because of a "conscious intention to bring about 
changes in information, knowledge, understanding, skills, appreciation, 
and attitudes; or to identify and solve personal and community problems." 
Although this statement essentially summarizes why part-time students 
take courses, a multiplicity of more specific factors is also evident 
in the literature. Johnstone and Rivera (1965) in their book Volunteers " 
for Learning suggest that the major reasons people take part-time university 
courses are either to become better informed persons, to prepare for a new job, 
to learn how to spend spare time profitably, or to meet interesting new 
people. Scholsberg (1967) reports six major reasons why males over 
35 years of age return to university education. These reasons are in a 
slightly different order of preference when compared to the bindings of 
Johnstone & Rivera (1965). Scholsberg (i967) found that job reasons 
- advancement, change, retirement, security - tended to be more important 
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factors precipitating a return to evening university. Dooley and White (1968) 
point to career sentiments as a strong motive for evening university enrol- 
ment. Tough (1969) stresses the importance of enjoyment of learning and 
the satistaction obtained through acquisition of knowledge as also being 
major reasons for taking courses. It is evident irom the research discussed 
here that a vjide range of factors are involved in initiating part-time 
university enrolment. These factors are multi-dimensional depending to 
a great extent on the age, sex, socio-economic status and other attributes 
of the particular sample tested. 

A large group of potential students, which presumably includes many 
very capable people, do not enrol in evening university. Interestingly 
enough, the same factors which facilitate enrolment also inhibit it. 
Job factors, in this case job interference, seems to be a major barrier 
to enrolment. Other factors preventing enrolment are personal and family 
reasons and lack of proper guidance (Scholsberg, 1967). Liveright (1968) 
provides evidence which is consistent with the results obtained by 

t 

Scholsberg (1967). He found that the major obstacles to enrolment were 
(a) financial factors; (b) a busy schedule; and (c) lack of physical 
energy. Similarly, in a study conducted among rural adults, Waldron (1967) 
reported that financial factors were the primary reason for failure to 
enrol but self-concept of not being an academic type was also significant. 
Gibb (1975) has recently reported a study of an estimated 100, UOO potenti^il 
students for the Open University in England. Lack of study time was found 
to be the principal deterrent from applying for admission. Mcinual workers 
were more easily put off than others, and women were discouraged to a greater 
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extent than men through such lack of study time. Other 



reasons givon includr^d 



domestic circumstances, finances, and the nature of 



programs av-iilublo. 



Once the part-time university student has overcome the initial 

barriers facing enrolment, he finds himself in a rather unusual situation. 

Thompson (1968) suggests that the older evening student has a different 

celf -concept from his younger full-time counterpart. 

" — youth enters into education as a full-time vocation. It is 
his full-time job. An adult comes to school as a means to an 
end. Education is a secondary consideration, therefore, the 
expectations of the adult are different." 

Whether the self-concept is significantly different or not remains 

to be seen. However, the part-time student does tend to perform academically 

as well, or better, than the full-time student. 

One of the more extensive analyses of the performance of adult 
students in degree courses is that of Beagle (1970). The study compared 
the r3cademic achievement of adult students with that of regular full-time 
students, and academic achievement of adult students with respect to such 
demographic variables as sex, marital, status, matriculation status, 
whether they were taking an on-campus or off -campus course, and whether 
they attended full-time or part-time. The major comparisons were based 
on the performance of an experimental group of 114 adult students and a 
control group of 58 regular students. The experimental group was broken 
down into six sub-groups: matriculated, non-matriculated, part-time, 
tull-time, part-time on-campus, and matriculation unknown. Achievement 
of each group was compared to the total control group. A regular student 
was defined as one who was 19 or 20 years of age aG of Decembe^r 31, 1968, 
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who had proceeded directly to university from grade 13 or eq^iivalent. 
An adult student was one who was 25 years of age or more as oJ December 31, 
196S. The adult students ranged in age from 25-63; 51% were between 25-29 
years of age. The adult sample included both full-time and part-time 
students. Nearly half of the adults were admitted as mature students, 
that is, students who did not meet the minimum admission requirements 
at Lakehead University. The mean academic performance of the experimental 
(adult) group as a whole, and each of the experimental sub-groups except 
the non-matriculated group, was found to be significantly better than the 
control (regular) group. Non-matriculated students obtained a higher mean 
academic achievement score than the control group, but the difference was 
not statistically significant. Adult students who attended full-time 
did slightly less well than students in other categories, but significantly 
better than the control group. There was no significant difference between 
the academic performance of adult students grouped by part-time and full- 
time attendance by matriculation status, or by location on- or off -campus. 
Female students obtained a significantly higher mean achievement score 
than male students, and the academic achievement of married adult students 
was significantly higher than that of the single adult students. Matriculated 
adult students did not differ significantly from non-matriculated students, 
but did differ significantly from regular students. Non-ma triculs ted 
adult students on the other hand did not differ significantly from 
regular students. The author suggests that "matriculation and maturity 
together may contribute to a superior academic performance, whereas 
maturity alone may make possible an average performance by compensating 
tor deficiencies in academic preparation". 
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Dennison and Jonos (1969) compared the G.P.A's o.' a total group 

of 376 adult and younger students who transferred from Vancouver City 

College and entered the University of British Columbia in September 1967. 

The adult sample consisted of 61 students who were 25 years ol age or 

more at the time of transfer, 54 of whom were between the ages of 25 and 

34, the remaining 7 between 35 and 44. The mean G.P.A. of the mature 

students was found to be higher than that of the sample as a whole in 

each of the faculties. The mean G.P.A. of all students who transferred 

from Vancouver City College, with the comparison mean G.P.A. of the 

mature students in brackets, were as follows: 

Arts, 2nd year - 2.51 (3.09); 

Arts, 3rd year - 2.78 (3.04); 

Science - 2.53 (2.96); 

Education - 2.59 (2.74). 

Compared to the college-age transfer of students the ratio of first- 
class grades (80% and over) foj. mature students was found to be over double 
that of the under 25 group. The rat'o of second-class grades (65% to 79%) 
was nearly double that of the younger group which accounted for most of 
the lower grades. An interesting finding noted by the authors is "that 
a greater proportion of adult students received upper class averages at 
university than received the equivalent upper class grades, while in 
attendance at the college." The authors do not comment on this point, but 
it may be that the content of university level courses, especially at the 
more advanced levels, is particularly suited to the intellectual maturity 
of adults: whereas the adult may utilize a form of analagous thinking 
derivod from a background of experience, the younger student may tackle 
each subject as an isolated phenomenon. However, in ai; much a:-, analagou:; 
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thinking may also represent thinking which is cognitively stereotyped, the 
adult may be less creative in an area new to him. Some satisfactory measure 
of the relative creative production of adult and younger graduates, or 
psychological tests employing different types of cognitive behaviour 
would have to be compared in order to explore further the whole area of 
findings generally favourable to adult success in university. One further 
point that should be noted is that while a greater proportion of the 
mature students in the Dennison and Jones sample studied part-time — 
28.9% as compared to 6.8% of the college-age students ~ the proportion 
of adult students carrying a full course load is relatively larger than 
that usually reported. Arguments which have been put forward, both for 
and against the adult student, based on the amount of time he has to devote 
to his courses, are therefore not relevant to this study. Beagle (1970) 
also found that full-time adult students performed significantly better 
than a control group of younger, full-time students. 

The success of students admitted to universities on the basis of 
maturity is of special interest here. As noted above. Beagle (1970) 
found the mean academic achievement of non-matriculated students to be 
higher, though not significantly better than that of the younger matriculated 
group. This finding is supported in a study by Perkins (1971) who compared 
the academic achievement of 23 adults admitted to the University of 
Lethbridge without high school matriculation to that of four groups 
of matriculated college freshmen. The selection of the four control 
groups in the Perkins study was based on the number of matriculation 
exams they had to write to obtain a minimum average of 60% for laniversity 
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entrance. Group 1 was composed of students who had obtained an average of 60% + on 
5 matriculation exams and failed the 6th. Group 2 was composed of students 
who had obtained an average of 60% + on 5 exams and passed the- Gth. Students 
in Group 3 had obtained an average of 60% on 6 exams and had written 6-8 
exams to do so. Students in Group 4 had an average of 60% + on 5 subjects 
and had written 9 or more exams to do so. (It is not specified in how 
many subjects a student could be recommended, that is, whether there was 
a minimum number o^^ matriculation exams which all students had to write, 
and whether the selection procedure used eliminated the brightest high 
school students. The study was undertaken in order to assist the University 
of Lethbridge, which had been only recently established at the time, in 
formulating a suitable admissions policy for non-matriculated students. 
It may be that minimally qualified students and students with average 
qualifications were considered as justifiably comparable in view of the 
stated purpose of the study). 23 mature students were admitted on 
the basis of their school records, their work experience and a personal 
interview. The age range of the mature students was from 21 to 5 3 with 
a mean age of 30. All students enrolled in the University of Lethbridge 
in 1967. The performance ot the five groups was compared on the College 
Qualification Test (CQT) and on the Fall, Spring and ciomulative G.P.A. 's. 
The mature students had the lowest mean score on all the sub-tests ol the 
CQT, except verbal, in which they received the highest mean. Comparisons 
of the Fall, Spring and cumulative G.P.A. 's rshowed that the mature students 
obtained the highest Fall G.P.A., the second-highest Spring G.P.A. und th^. 
highest cumulative G.P.Q. An analysis of vatirince L^howed that tho per- 
formance of the mature students was significantly different from Groups 1 
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and 4, but not from Groups 2 and 3, the better students. In discussing 
these findings the author notes that since "nearly all" of the mature 
students were enrolled in Arts and Humanities courses and had the highest 
mean score on the verbal sub- test of the CQT, "their success with respect 
to their G.P.A. 's may have been due in part to their selection of non- 
science subjects". However, this point is only valid if students in 
other groups were enrolled in courses related to sub- tests of the CQT 
in which they did not obtain high scores. Perkins also stresses that 
motivational factors may have had an important influence in the success 
of the mature students. 

The general indication is that adult students in credit courses 
show above average performance compared to younger students. However, 
Bail,et al_ (1969) found adult students obtained significantly lower grades 
in a graduate educational psychology class than younger, full-time students. 
They compared the performance of students enrolled in a regular on-campus 
class at Cornell University, an off-campus class given under the auspices 
of Cornell University, and an extramural class from a nearby branch of the 
State University. The day class met for three 50 minute sessions per week, 
while the two extramural classes each met one night a week for two and 
one half hours. For all three classes, the material covered, the order 
of presentation, the textbook, outside readings and course outline were 
the same. The course was organized in five parts. Each class was given 
a unit best on each of the five sections oL the course. The toshs were 
not tho same, but the authors report that they were constructed by the 
instructor and his two graduate assistants and were content-valid. 
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students in all three classes were given the Terman Concept I'fastery Test 
(CMT). There were no statistically significant diffexrences between any two 
of the three groups on mean CMT scores. On the five unit tests the full- 
time, on-campus class obtained a significantly higher mean score on each 
individual test, and a significantly higher mean summated test score than 
either of the off -campus groups. The two extramural classes were not 
significantly different from each other. Comparisons of the mean summated 
unit test scores, adjusted for variations in CMT scores partialled out, 
showed that the unit test scores of the on-campus class were still 
significantly higher than the adjusted means of either of the two off- 
campus classes. Most of the students in the evening classes were women 
who were employed as teachers. The authors point out that their findings 
are contrary to those of previous studies comparing regular classes with 
off -campus groups, and suggest that the lower course achievement scores 
of the off-campus students may have been due to limitations of study time 
imposed by the dual demands of their professional and family responsibilities. 

The research reviewed thus far has been concerned with the academic 
performance of adult students. The generally higher achievement of the 
adult students when compared to a representative college-age group suggests 
that, since adults viho enrol in university courses are a self-selected 
group, the intellectual capabilities of the two groups may not be equal. 

While there is some indication that adult students as a group show 
a relatively high level of intellectual ability when measured by a general 
intelligence test, comparisons of the performance of adult students on 
college entrance examinations show that, particularly in some areas of 
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knowledge, adults obtain lower mean scores than a normative sample of 
college students. 

The only research known in which large scale intelligence testing 
of adults was undertaken is that reported by Hackett and Farnum (1963). 
The purpose of their study was to assess the academic ability of "all 
evening students attending college-level programs, not only selected 
students enrolled in a bachelor's degree or a master's degree program." 
They obtained an intelligence quotient for 1,042 University of Rhode 
Island evening students who were given the Otis Self -Administering Test 
of Mental Ability (Higher Form A). The resultant scores were compared 
with scores established for the general population, and with a college 
population comparison group. In the three major study areas of Engineering, 
Liberal Arts and Business Administration, the mean score obtained by the 
evening students was found to be at the 65th, 56th and 50th percentile 
rank, respectively, established for similar college students. The 
average score of the total evening student body exceeded that of 56% 
of all college students and 86% of the general population. Though 97% 
of the evening students tested were high school graduates, the median 
age was 30 and over 50% were married with children. It is likely, then 
that many of them had been away from formal study for several years, 
yet their intellectual ability was shown to be at least equivalent to 
that of the average college student. 

These findings are of interest in view of indications that mental 
ability may decline with age. Jensen, et al^ (1964) cite evidence showing 
peak performance shown in the standardized Wechsler-Bellevue scale adopted 
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in 1939 was reached in the 20-24 age range with a decline thereafter. 
They add, however, that in the 1955 standardization of the Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS) there was a shift in peak performance 
to the 25-29 age range and a less noticeable decline in performance in 
age ranges above this. 

While the adult student in general may show a high level of intellectual 
ability, research fairly consistently indicates his performance on college 
entrance exams to be below that of younger students. Hand in hand with 
these findings is the adult student's awareness, reflected in a lack of 
self-confidence, of his lack of factual knowledge. As noted earlier, 
Perkins (1971) found that the mature students in his study scored lower 
on the College Qualification Test than college-age students except in 
the verbal sub-test. 

Two recent studies have analyzed the performance of adults of the 
College-Level Examination Program (CLEP) used by several United States 
Colleges and Universities. The tests are designed to test knowledge and 
comprehension of basic facts, principles and concepts in the five areas 
of English Composition, Humanities, Mathematics, Natural Sciences, Social 
Sciences - History. Sharon (1971) found adults' scores were inversely 
related to age and positively related to level of education in test 
results from a large sample of military personnel. Fagin (1971) found 
no significant relationship between age and test scores in a sample of 
319 women. However, the women's performance was shown to be related to 
level of education and also to the extent of participation in informal 
educational experiences . 
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Bayley (1966) suggests that motivation, drive and time rather than 
variation in intelligence scores might be important determiners of adult 
learning ability. Others support a "theory of disuse", which implies 
that learning decrease is a function of age (Sorenson, 1930; Knox & Sgogres, 
1965). Zahn (1967) offers the best interpretations for these diverse 
results and opinions. He suggests that cross-sectional studies comparing 
intelligence in older and younger students show a decline in intelligence 
as age increases. However, more meaningful comparisons, in longitudinal 
studies show no such decrease, and in some cases, an increase. Performance 
on other cognitive tests varies, with older students doing better on 
vocabulary tests, years of formal schooling strongly influencing per- 
formance, as well as health and physical differences. 

Part of the differences in reported studies (Hackett & Farnum, 1963; 
Bayley, 1966; Zahn, 1967) can also be related to different preferences 
for, or orientations towards, learning among older students. Knox and 
Sgogres (1965) found, for example, that optimum learning occurred in older 
students when they were allowed to learn at their own rate. Blackburn (l967) 
examined adult method orientations (defined as preferences expressed by 
adults selecting a method through which to become involved in educative 

.behaviour) in seven subject areas among 611 adult subjects. He found that 
the majority of the respondents preferred group method orientations. These 
results are consistent with the reports dealing with why evening students 
enrol in the first place. Although not the most important reasons, "meeting 
new people" (Johnstone and Rivera, 1965) or "association with people studying" 

(Scholsberg, 1967) were, nevertheless among the reasons given for enrolling 
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in evening university. Dubois and others (1968) examined the effectiveness 
of various learning conditions in evening introductory psychology courses 
given at the University of Washington. They compared the conventional 
conditions in which the instructor sets the stage, and full participation 
in the class program is explicitly or implicitly demanded, with that of 
permissive condition in which the student chooses the degree of participation 
in activities established by the instructor. They found a positive 
relationship between permissive condition and achievement and suggested 
that evening university students may learn more effectively under conditions 
of "elective participation". 

No matter what orientations evening students may prefer, or whatever 
the precise reasons for enrolment, part-time students, on the whole, 
tend to perform better, or at least as well as full-time students 
when achievement is measured by teacher-made or standardized tests 
(Ulmer, 1965). Ulmer (1965) also reported that evening students tend to 
be more consistent than day students in the rate of achievement as evidenced 
by performance on the examinations during the semester. In 17 out of 
18 examining periods, the evening students had higher achievement than 
their matched day time students. It would be interesting to know the 
relationship between reasons for enrolment and academic achievement. 
Does a student whose primary reason for enrolment is job advancement 
perform better than a student enrolling because he wants to meet people 
or obtain satisfaction from completing his education? Schultz and 
Ulmer (1966) also found that evening junior college students performed 
better than their day-time counterparts on both teacher-made and 
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standardized tests. Six day and six evening classes each taught by the 
same instructor day and evening, were paired. Course content, teaching 
methods employed, and pre and post tests were matched for each group. 
Schults and Ulmer (1966) found that low ability young students performed 
better in the evening classes. This finding that low ability young 
students perform better in the evening class has implications for university 
admissions policies, if in fact these findings can be confirmed by further 
studies. 

Very few studies have been concerned with the prediction of success 
among part-time university students. One exception to this, however, is 
the work of Flackerty (1965). He reports that intellectual ability was 
the best predictor of science, social science and overall grade point average. 
Study habits and attitudes were the best predictors in hxomanities. Age, 
interestingly enough, was also a predictor of science and mathematics 
grades. Further research must be conducted to determine factors affecting 
academic success among part-time university students in the various degree 
programs . 

Research studies suggest that part-time students most often enter 
university voluntarily. They come to school of their own violation; 
either because of some sense of educational inadequacy which they feel 
a need to overcome, or because they seek advancement in their jobs or 
professions. The younger full-time student typically comes to school 
mostly out of pressure, either because of parental and/or peer group 
pressure or because of the fear oi being unemployed, or because he does 
not want to enter the labour market. The part-time student usually enters 
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university for immediate use of learning for the solving of immediate life 
or occupational problems, whereas the younger full-time student is concerned 
with the idea of storing up knowledge for the time when he becomes an adult 
and gets his first job. As a result, the full-time student enters university 
with a subject-centered orientation, whereas the part-time student comes 
with a problem-centered approach. Gibb (1960) suggests that adult learning 
must be experience centered, the goals must be set by the learner and the 
search must be organized by the learner, with learning and performance 
feedback channels clearly established. Straight transmission of information 
is not enough. Thompson (1968) feels it is important to use educational 
devices such as business games, case studies and the like, that relate 
to the experience of the part-time student. It has become quite evident 
that one of the fundamental principles of learning that internalization 
of material best occurs when the material relates to one's experience, 
has been widely disregarded by many teaching part-time university students. 

Many evening students feel handicapped and insecure because they 
have not taken any courses for many years. DiSalvi (19 71) introduced 
a remedial program for evening students in order to improve basic study 
skills. A major improvement in grade-point average of these students 
was reported. 

A brief review of research on academic achievement and adjustment 
of part-time university students shows that interest in this area is 
of relatively recent origin. There were few studies worthy of note as 
late as the 1950s. The sixties have witnessed some progress. However, 
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most of these studies reported in the sixties were of descriptive variety. 

In most universities part-time students, at the undergraduate level 
at any rate, form a useful but, nevertheless, peripheral group. Universities 
perceive education of full-time students as their central concern. Part- 
time courses are generally relegated to be run by Departments of Continuing 
Education (or similar organizations), and as such, are set apart from 
academic departments within the university. Part-time courses are taught 
either by regular faculty on an 'overload' basis or by part-time instructors. 
In many cases both students and instructors feel removed from the mainstream 
of academic life of the university. An overwhelming proportion of the 
research discussed above has been conducted with students in such extra- 
mural or off-campus classes. 

With the exception of York University in Toronto, Sir George Williams 
University (now Sir George Campus of Concordia University) represents 
a unique situation in Canada as far as part-time university education is 
concerned. There are more part-time than full-time students. The day 
and evening operations are fully integrated in terms of timetable, 
registration, curriculum, student services and teaching personnel. 
Faculty members are required to teach during the day as well as during 
the evenings as part of their regular teaching duties and not as an 
•overload'. Academic departments, and not Department of Continuing 
Education, are responsible for courses taught during the evenings. 

Despite its long tradition of part-time university education and 
def^pite being one of the major centres of part-time education in Canada, 
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no study of educational experience of part-time students has been carried 
out at Sir George. Indeed no large-scale systematic investigations 
have been reported in Canada. The present series of studies was designed 
to fill that gap. Report 1 dealt with Part-time University Education in 
Montreal: Past, Present and Future. The present Report 2 will deal with 
social and demographic characteristics of the part-time student population 
at Sir George. Relationship between these variables and academic aspirations 
and achievement will be studied. 
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THE RESEARCH DESIGN 
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The sample consisted of all new students who registered in the 
Mature Students Qualifying Program at Sir George Williams University 
in the fall of 1971. A total of 932 students were sent a questionnaire 
(Appendix A) by mail. This was followed up with a request to return 
the questionnaire for those who failed to respond. The postal follow-up 
was then continued through three rounds of telephone follow-up. As a 
result a total of 630 completed responses were obtained. This represents 
67.6% of the total sample. Of the students who did not respond 136 could 
not be traced because they had moved without leaving a forwarding address, 
38 declined to complete the questionnaire, and 128 did not respond even 
after one postal and three separate telephone requests. 

The Dependent Variables 

Three dependent variables were used as criterion of educational 
outcomes for part-time university students. These criterion variables 
were, credits attempted, credits obtained, and grade-point average. 
Credits attempted represented the student's academic aspirations in 
quantitative terms, while credit obtained was used as a measure of the 
extent to which these aspirations were realized. The grade-point average 
reflected the quality of academic achievement of the part-time student. 
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The Measuring Instrument 

The questionnaire (Appendix A) was employed as the chief measuring 
instrument in the study. Data on courses attempted, courses completed, 
grades and reigistration was obtained from the records kept at the 
Registrar's office. 

A questionnaire consisting of 168 items was developed after extensive 
discussion with many professors and students. This was then submitted 
to 78 part-time students in two advanced undergraduate classes for 
completion. The aims of the proposed study were explained and the 
students were then asked to comment on the validity of the individual 
items. As a result of these comments, 62 items were dropped from the 
revised version of the questionnaire. The revised version was then again 
submitted to 54 part-time students in two advanced undergraduate classes, 
for completion and comments. As a result of this exercise 35 further items 
were dropped from the questionnaire. The remaining items, thus, formed 
the questionnaire (Appendix A) employed in this study. Since, for the 
most part, the questionnaire attempts to obtain factual information, and 
since it does not result in a global score, the well-established methods 
of determining reliability and validity were not applicable in this case. 

Analysis 

The data was transferred to computer cards and analysis carried out. 
Many students failed to answer all items on the questionnaire. Such 
partially completed questionnaires were, nevertheless, included in the 
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analysis. The analysis of the various variables, therefore, shows a 
category oi missing responses. These missing responses correspond with 
the number of students who failed to respond to that particular item 
on the questionnaire. 
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CHAPTER 3 



DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES 



This chapter examines the social characteristics of part-time 
university students in terms of the usual demographic variables such 
as age, sex, nationality and marital status. Since mass immigration 
in Canada is of relatively recent origin, and since -New Canadians' 
formed a substantial part of student population at Sir George, it was 
decided to study the sample in terms of both nationality and country 
of birth. Similarly, many immigrant students reported a language other 
than English or French as their -mother-tongue', yet they spoke English 
or French all the time. It was, therefore, decided to study the sample 
both in terms of mother-tongue and language commonly spoken at home. 
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AGE 

The frequency distribution of the sample according to age 
bribed in Table 1,1, By far the largest proportion of students in the 
sample, 85.5% of the 625 students who responded, were under 30 years of 
age. More than half the students were between 20 and 25 years of age. 
Sixty-five students (10,4%) were 41 years or over. Clearly, the bulk of 
the part-time student population of Sir George Williams University who 
responded to the questionnaire were only slightly older than the regu- 
lar day student population. 

Table 1.2 describes the mean scores and variance of the various age 
groups on the criterion variables, namely — credit attempted, credit ob- 
tained, and grade-point-average (G,P.A.). Table 1,3 compares the mean 
scores of the various age groups on the three criterion variables. 

There was no significant difference between the mean number of 
credits attempted by the various groups, with the exception of the 41+ 
age group. This group attempted significantly less number of credits 
than the •20-25', •26-30', •31-35' age groups. 

There were no significant differences between the various groups in 
the mean number of credits and G.P.A, obtained. Thus, although the older 
students attempted fewer credits, the number and quality of credits ob- 
tained by them were similar to those obtained by others. It appears that, 
on the whole, the older students had become more realistic about their 
ability to cope with the course load. The results indicate that age does 
not appear to be a significant factor in academic achievement at the 
university level, 
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TABLE 1.1 

Fr equency Distrib ution According to Age 

AGE 20-25 yrs. 26-30 yrs. 31-35 yrs. 36-40 yrs. 41+ yrs. 

NUMBER (N) 355 167 65 22 16 

PERCENT % 56.8 26.7 10.4 3.5 2.6 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 625 MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 5 or 

0.8% 



TABLE 1.2 

Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down By Age 



AGE CREDITS CREDITS G.P.A. 

ATTEMPTED OBTAINED 







MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


20-25 


yrs. 


3.49 


1.25 


2.30 


1.78 


2.48 


1.66 


26-30 


yrs. 


3.44 


1.30 


2.52 


1.79 


2.51 


1.55 


31-35 


yrs. 


3.60 


1.18 


2.66 


1.58 


2.77 


1.46 


36-40 


yrs. 


3.18 


1.10 


2.09 


1.69 


2.41 


1.56 


41 + 


yrs. 


2.75 


1.13 


2.00 


1.55 


2.75 


1.53 
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SEX 



Table 2.1 describes the distribution of the sample by sex. The number 
of males was nearly double the number of females. Since formal education 
ha3 long been recognized as a means of vertical social mobility, and since 
the principle wage-earners in most families still happen to be males, it 
is hardly surprising to find that many more males than females are willing 
to commit themselves to the hard road of part-time education. The data 
indicates that the females represent a significant untapped resource for 
part-time student population. 

Table 2.2 describes the mean scores and standard deviations of the 
two groups on the three criterion variables. Table 2.3 compares these mean 
scores. Males attempted significantly more courses than females but did 
not complete more credits than females. Females obtained a significantly 
higher G.P.A. Thus, it appears that males attempt to do more course work 
but end up with a similar average of credits obtained, and a lower quality 
of grades than females. 

Considering the fact that twice as many males as females were In the 
sample, it is obvious that the sample represented a more selected female 
than male population. A much smaller proportion of eligible females than 
males had decided to take up part-time studies. It is quite possible that 
many more males than females would have registered with the university for 
professional and job advancement reasons rather than for personal fulfill- 
ment. This perhaps accounts for the higher academic performance of the 
female group. 
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TABLE 2,1 

Frequency Distribution of Sample According to Sex 



SEX 



MALE 



FEMALE 



NUMBER (N) 
PERCENT % 



407 



64.6 



223 



35.4 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 630 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 0 



TABLE 2.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by Sex 



SEX 



CREDITS 
ATTEMPTED 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



G.P.A. 



MALE 
FEMALE 



MEANS S.D. 
3.57 1.26 
3.2b 1.24 



MEANS S.D. 
2.31 1.79 
2.50 1.70 



MEANS S.D. 
2.36 1.57 
2.82 1.64 
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NATIONALITY 



Table 3.1 analyzes the citizenship status of the sample. Canadian 
citizens and landed immigrants accounted for almost 98% of the population 
sampled. It would appear that Sir George Williams University's part-time 
students are almost entirely Canadian residents. 

Table 3.2 describes the scores of the three groups on the criterion 
variables. Table 3.3 compares the mean scores. Compared to Canadian citiz 
landed immigrants both attempted and obtained a greater number of credits 
and had a higher mean G.P.A. This generally higher achievement of the im- 
migrant group can perhaps be explained by the higher level of motivation 
amoung immigrants. Having made the effort to move a long way from home in 
search of a better life, the immigrants, are more prone to search for and 
exploit the educational route to upward social mobility. 

The total number of foreign students in the sample was much too small 
to make any statistically meaningful comparison. 
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TABLE 3.1 



Frequency Distribution of Sample According to Nationality 



NATIONALITY 



CANADIAN 



LANDED 
IMMIGRANT 



OTHER 



NUMBER (N) 
PERCENT % 



441 



70.9 



170 



27.3 



11 



1.8 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 622 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 8 or 

1.3% 



TABLE 3.2 

Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down By Nationality 



NATIONALITY 



CREDITS 
ATTEMPTED 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



G.P.A. 



CANADIAN 

LANDED 
IMMIGRANT 

OTHER 



MEANS S.D. 

3.23 1.22 

3.99 1.17 

3.45 1.81 



MEANS S.D. 

2.12 1.68 

2.99 1.79 

2.55 2.55 



MEANS S.D. 

2.43 1.62 

2.81 1.54 

1.64 1.69 
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COUNTRY OF BIRTH 

Table 4.1 describes the distribution of the sample by country of 
birth. Almost forty-one percent of the sample was born outside of Canada. 

Table 4.2 describes the mean scores and standard deviation oi the 
various groups on the criterion variables. 

Table 4.3 compares the means. Foreign-born students in each of the 
three general catagories considered, attempted and obtained a greater 
number of credits and had a higher G.P.A. than Canadian-born students. 
While U.S. -born students obtained the greatest mean number of credits 
and had the highest mean G.P.A. , they accounted for only six of the re- 
spondents. Although these students scored significantly higher G.P.A. 
scores than Canadians, in view of the very small numbers involved, no 
reliance can be placed on the results. No statistically significant 
difference was found between the three groups of foreign-born students. 

The results are in conlormity with the now well recognized dynamics 
of immigration. 

Immigrants, on the whole, tend to be better motivated and work harder 
for upward social mobility. Since, motivation plays an important role in 
educational acheivement at the university level, it is perhaps to be ex- 
pected that foreign-born students will do better than local Canadians. 
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TABLE 4,1 



Frequency Distribution of Sample According to Country of Birth 



COUNTRY OF CANADA EUROPE U.S.A. OTHER 

BIRTH 



NUMBER (N) 369 139 6 114 

PERCENT % 58.8 22.1 1.0 18.2 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 628 MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 2 or 

• 3% 



TABLE 4.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Dovsm by Country of Birth 



COUNTRY OF 
BIRTH 



CANADA 
EUROPE 
U.S.A. 

OTHER 



CREDITS 
ATTEMPTED 



MEANS S.D. 

3.12 1.23 

3.91 1.13 

3.33 1.37 

3.97 1.18 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



MEANS S.D. 

2.01 1.67 

2.77 1.77 

3.33 1.37 

3.01 1.75 



G.P.A. 



MEANS S.D. 

2.34 1.63 

2.77 1.63 

3.67 .52 

2.74 1.48 
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MOTHER TONGUE 



Table 5,1 shows the distribution c the sample by mother-tongue. 
Roughly 60% of the sample spoke English as a mother-tongue and approxi- 
mately 40% listed a language other than English as their mother- tongue. 

Table 5,2 discribes the mean and standard deviation scores of the 
various language groups on the criterion variables. 

Table 5,3 compares these scores. There were no significant dif- 
ferences on any of the criterion variables between students whose mother- 
tongue was English or French, It is interesting to note that students who 
listed French as their mother tongue were doing just as well at an Eng- 
lish university as students who listed English as their mother-tongue. 
However, students who listed 'other' as their mothier-tongue attempted and 
obtained significantly more credits than 'English' students. There were 
no significant differences in the mean G.P,A, scores of these groups. 
Immigrants are probably highly represented in the 'other' language group 
which possibly explains the higher number of mean credits attempted/obtained 
by this group. 
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TABLE 5,1 



Frequen c y Di.qiiribu-hiQn n-F S^mpl ^ Arrnrdinn Mn^h^^^r Tnnqni^ 



MOTHER TONGUE 
NUMBER (N) 

PERCENT % 



ENGLIS H FRENCH OTHER 
380 97 152 



60.4 



15,4 



24,2 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 629 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 1 or 

• 2% 



TABLE 5.2 

Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by Mother Tongue 



MOTHER TONGUE 



CREDITS 
ATTEMPTED 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



G.P.A. 



ENGLISH 

FRENCH 

OTHER 



MEANS S.D. 

3.31 1.26 

3.53 1.17 

3.80 1.25 



MEANS S.D. 

2.24 1.72 

2.56 1.79 

2.63 1.81 



r^ANS S.D. 

2.54 1.63 
2.36 1.59 

2.55 1.56 
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MOME LANGUAGE 



Table 6.1 indicates that 73% of the sample claim English to bo their 
domin.mt tongue; roughly 13% spoke French while another 13% (approximately) 
li;>ted a language other than English or French. When comparing the data on 
rhe frequency distribution between home language (Table 6.1) and mother 
tongue (5.1), it appears that the latter does not necessarily imply the 
former. In this particular sample, it is interesting to note that while 
152 claim to having a mother-tongue other than French or English, aln.ost 
hal: do not speak their mother tongue at home. The dominant language shift 
appears to be moving toward the English language. This is not surprising, 
however, in view of the fact that the sample was extracted from an English 
University. 

In Table 6.3, the three language groups were compared yielding results 
which confirm that the 'other' group attempted more credits than either the 
English or French-speaking groups. Those listed as 'other' also obtained 
more credits than the English-speaking group. However, the G.P.A. was not 
significantly diiierent between any two given groups. 

These findings suggest that non-English/French-speaking groups, pre- 
sumably immigrants, may have more initial motivation than English or French 
speaking groups, to take on extra courses. Surprisingly enough, the possibl 
Iringuage problem encountered by the non-English-speaking group in an English 
university coupled with an added course load did not decrease the G.P.A. of 
the 'other' group as compared with the G.P.A. of either the English-dominant 
or French dominant language groups. 
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TABLE 6,1 

Frequenc y Distribution of Sample According to H ome Language 



HOME LANGUAGE ENGLISH 
NUMBER (N) 459 
PERCENT % 73.0 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 629 MISSING OBSERVATIONS ^ 1 oj 

.2% 



FRENCH OTHER 
85 85 
13.5 13.5 



TABLE 6.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by Home Language 



HOME LANGUAGE 



CREDITS 
ATTEMPTED 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



G.P.A. 



ENGLISH 

FRENCH 

OTHER 



MEANS S.D. 

3.31 1.25 

3.61 1.20 

4.15 1.10 



MEANS S.D. 

2.24 1.71 

2.60 1.80 

2.93 1.85 



MEANS S.D. 

2.53 1.62 

2.53 1.59 

2.41 1.55 
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MARITAL STATUS 



Table 7.1 illustrates that over 50% of the sample were single while 
roughly 45% were married, leaving approximately two percent and one percent 
in the divorced and separated catagories, respectively. 

Table 7.3 indicates that single people attempt significantly more 
credits than either married or separated individuals but not more than 
divorced people. However, there was no significant difference between any 
two given groups on the number of credits obtained. Divorced people ob- 
tained a significantly lower G.P.A. in comparison to single, married and 
separated individuals. Married people, regardless of their possible, 
greater preoccupations and commitments over single persons, obtained a 
similar G.P.A. to single individuals. 

It could be argued that the low G.P.A. scores attained by divorced 
people could be attributed to emotional disturbances brought on by post- 
marital adjustment difficulties, however, the size of the group is so 
small (N=11) that the G.P.A. data could be reflective of a highly selec- 
tive group. 
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TABLE 7.1 



Frequency Distribution of Sample According to Marital Status 



MARITAL STATUS 
NUMBER (N) 
PERCENT % 



SINGLE MARRIED DIVORCED SEPARATED 

324 289 11 6 

51.4 45.9 1.7 1.0 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 630 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 0 or 

0% 



TABLE 7.2 

Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by Marital Status 



MARITAL STATUS 



CREDITS 
ATTEMPTED 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



G.P.A. 



SINGLE 
MARRIED 
DIVORCED 
SEPARATED 



MEANS S.D. 

3.61 1.27 

3.29 1.21 

3.82 1.66 

2.50 1.23 



MEANS S.D. 

2.42 1.81 

2.38 1.68 

1.64 2.29 

1.83 1.84 



MEANS S.D. 
2.43 1.60 
2.68 1.59 
1.00 1.27 
2.67 1.37 
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CHAPTER 4 



EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 

This chapter examines the nature and amount of course work undertaken, 
academic preparation prior to university entry, and their relationship 
with criterion variables. Variables studied include the niomber of courses 
enrolled, how many of these were required and how many were optional 
courses, reasons for taking optional courses, and anticipated course 
work in the following academic year. Relationship between possession 
of high school diploma, achievement at high school level, type of high 
school attended, and achievement at part-time university was looked 
into. The amount, nature and reasons for delay between high school 
graduation and university entry were examined for their association 
with criterion variables. Special training prior to university entry 
and reasons for taking university courses are analysed. 
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HALF-COURSE ENROLMENT 



Table 8.1 illustrates the frequency distribution of the sample according 
to the number of half -courses taken. Almost 50% of the sample were reg- 
istered with three to four half-courses; approximately 25% were enrolled 
in two half-courses or less, while almost the same proportion were talcing 
five to six half -courses. Twenty-four individuals were taking seven to 
eight half-courses with eight persons enrolled in more than eight half- 
courses • 

Table 8.3 illustrates that the number of credits attempted generally 
coincides with the number of credits obtained. One would expect to find 
that groups undertaking more courses would be unable to successfully meet 
the excess work involved. However, this was not the case, as evidenced in 
the G.P.A. contrast between groups 'two half-courses to three to four half- 
courses', 'two half-courses to six half-courses', 'two half-courses to seven 
to eight half courses', whereby the group with the greater course load ob- 
tained a significantly higher G.P.A. as compared with the group with the 
one to two half -course load. This group as compared with all other groups, 
repeatedly obtained a lower G.P.A. It might have been predicted that this 
group would be more capable of achieving a higher G.P.A. than all other 
groups in view of the comparatively reduced time and study factor. Clearly, 
this was not the case. However, this incongruous set of data may be explained 
by the fact that students registered with less than two half-courses lacked 
the required motivation to achieve higher standards. It may be that members 
of this group were apprehensive about the program or uncertain of its potential 
benefits and were, therefore, more passively than actively involved in their 
studies. By taking just one or two half-courses they might be just trying on 
both the programme and their ability to cope with this level of study. 
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TABLE 8.1 



Frequency Distribution of Sample According to 
Number of Half-courses Taken 



NUMBER 2 HALF- 

OF ' HALF- COURSES 

COURSES OR LESS 

NUMBER (N) 158 

PERCENT % 25.2 



3-4 HALF- 
COURSES 



299 
47.7 



5-6 HALF- 
COURSES 



138 
22.0 



7-8 HALF- 8+ HALF- 
COURSES COURSES 



24 
3.8 



8 
1.3 



VALID OBSERVATIONS -627 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 3 or 

.5% 



TABLE 8.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Number of Half-courses Taken 



NUMBER OF COURSES 
TAKEN 



TWO HALF-COURSES 
OR LESS 

THREE - FOUR HALF- 
COURSES 

FIVE - SIX HALF- 
COURSES 

SEVEN - EIGHT 
HALF -COURSES 

EIGHT AND MORE 
HALF -COURSES 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



G.P.A. 



MEANS S.D. 

1.21 1.06 

2.44 1.61 

3.49 1.92 

3.17 1.58 

2.25 1.67 



MEANS S.D. 



2.15 1.77 



2.56 1.52 



2.75 1.53 



3.38 1.31 



2.38 1.85 
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REQUIRED HALF-COURSE ENROLMENT 

According to the frequency distribution in Table 9.1 the majority 
of the sample (44.8%) were required to take three to four half-courses 
while 34% followed two or less required courses. Roughly 15% were reg- 
istered in five to six half required courses, leaving approximately five 
percent of the sample enrolled in seven or more required half-courses. 

Once again, Table 9.3 indicates that the number of credits attempted 
is proportional to the number of credits obtained. Students undertaking 
more required courses did in fact obtain the credits. There was no 
significant difference between any two given groups on the G.P.A. with 
the exception of groups 'two half -courses or less to seven to eight half- 
courses» and 'three to four half-courses to seven to eight half-courses', 
where the group with the greater amount of required courses obtained a 
higher G.P.A. 

Due to the fact that required courses are often: a) not specifically 
tailored to the individual's liking or interest and b) somewhat basic and 
rigid, it could be expected that students required to take more courses 
and, thus, have less options would become less enthusiastic and less stimu- 
lated in face of these limitations. Clearly, this was not the case. It may 
be that the part-time candiate is looking for a program structure and approves 
of a well-defined curriculum. It is not uncommon to find that individuals who 
have temporarily le: t the academic environment and are employed in a field 
upon their return to school, appreciate and value structure and clear guide- 
lines. 
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TABLE 9.1 

Frequency Distribution of Sample According 
to Number of Required Courses 



NUMBER OF 2 HALF- 
HALF- COURSES 
COURSES OR LESS 

IMUMBER (N) 183 

PERCENT % 34.0 



3-4 HAijF- 
COURSES 



241 
44.8 



5-6 HALF- 
COURSES 



88 
16.4 



7-8 HALF- 8+ HALF- 
COURSES COURSES 



22 
4.1 



4 

0.7 



VALID OBSEVATIONS - 538 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 92 

or 
14.6% 



TABLE 9.2 

Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Doivn 
by Number of Required Courses 



NUMBER OF COTTRSES 
TAKEN 



TWO HALF-COURSES 
OR LESS 

THREE - fOUR HALF- 
COURS^.-^) 

FIVE - SIX HAi,F- 
COURSES 

SEVEN - EIGHT 
HALF-COURSES 

EIGHT AND MORE 
HALF-COURSES 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



MEANS S.D. 

1.66 1.49 

2.60 1.72 

3.47 1,89 

3.00 1.57 

1.75 2.36 



G.P.A 



MEANS S.D. 



2.27 1.72 



2.52 1.50 



2.66 1.51 



3.27 1.3 



2.25 2.63 
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REASONS FOR TAKING OPTIONAL COURSES 

Table 10,1 demonstrates the reasons for talcing optional courses. 
Almost 45% were prompted to register in optional courses because of the 
need to specialize in a particular field. More than a third of the sampler 
were following optional courses for self-interest and acquisition of 
general knowledge. Over 15% of the sample were required to take optional 
courses as pre-requisites for their specific program. Surprisingly enough 
only roughly four percent of the sample were motivated for employment and 
job advancement reasons. This figure is somewhat lower than could be ex- 
pected particularly in view of the large enrolment for specialization 
motives. One would expect that the percentage figure for specialization 
catagory would closely resemble the one for employment category on the 
presumption that a certain degree of specialization is necessary for 
professional and job advancement. 

Table 10,3 shows no significant differences in the niomber of credits 
attempted or obtained with the exception of the group contrast between 
(self-interest) and (specialization) where the former group attempted more 
credits than the latter. Individuals enrolled in optional courses for 
self-interest reasons obtained a significantly higher G,P,A, score than all 
other groups with the exception of group four (employment) where there was 
no difference in G,P,A, scores. It is interesting to note that the group 
being required to take optional courses (group three) did not obtain a 
lower G,P,A, than all other groups. This finding together with the data in 
Table 9,3 (Groups Contrasted on Criterion Variables According to Number of 
Required Courses) whereby the number of required courses taken did not nega- 
tively affect the G,P,A, scores, indicates that if this type of student is 
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required to do a course, he is likely to do well; but if he takes up a 
course for self-interest reasons he is likely to do even better. 
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TABLE 10.1 



Frequency Distribution of Sample According 
to Reasons For Taking Optional Courses 



REASONS 




SELF- 


SPECIAL- 


COMPUL- 


JOB AD VAN. - 


OTHER 






INTEREST- 


IZATION 


SORY 


EMPLOYMENT 








GEN. KNOW 




OPTION 






NUMBER 


(N) 


183 


241 


88 


22 


4 


PERCENT 


% 


34.0 


44.8 


16.4 


4.1 


.7 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 538 MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 92 or 

14.6% 



TABLE 10.2 



Group Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down 
by Reasons For Taking Optional Courses 



REASONS CREDITS CREDIL^S G.P.A. 

ATTEMPTED OBTAINED 





MEANS 


S.D. 


WEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


SELF-INTEREST 


3.37 


1.24 


2.67 


1.51 


3.27 


1.36 


SPECIALIZATION 


4.15 


1.35 


2.77 


2.00 


2.15 


1.81 


COMPULSORY OPTION 


3.68 


1.49 


2.37 


2.06 


2.53 


1.84 


EMPLOYMENT 


3.79 


.89 


2.79 


1.48 


2.86 


1.70 


OTHER 


3.^.1 


1 .17 


2 . 79 


1.61 


?.Gl 


1.4/1 
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ANTICIPATED COURSES IN FALL SESSION 

Table 11 •! shows that almost 50% of the sample were anticipating 
a three to four half-course-load for the fall winter session. Roughly 
a -^ifth were forcasting registration in under two or less half-courses 
while approximately the same proportion of the sample claimed they would 
be enrolling in five to six half-courses in the lall. The remainder of 
the sample (5.2%) anticipated a load of seven half -courses and over. 

Table 11.3 indicates that there was a significantly negative dif- 
ference in the number of credits attempted/credits obtained and G.P.A, 
between group one (two half -courses or less) and all other groups with 
the exception of the G.P.A. group comparison between one and five. It 
could be suggested that the group who were planning to take less than 
two half-courses in the fall session: (a) were disappointed with and 
consequently apathetic towards the academic format of the courses 
they were talcing or (b) found themselves incapable of coping with the 
course work (c) disapproved of the orientation of the courses. This 
group did not obtain as high G.P.A. scores as those who saw themselves 
taking more than two half-courses. The findings could also result from 
an initial lack of motivation on the part of low course group to in- 
tensively pursue academic studies. Or, maybe the motivation was present 
but because group one obtained lower G.P.A. scores than all other groups, 
it may be that they were hesitant and anxious about their success in 
school for the year to come. 

Significant differences in the number of credits attempted and obtained 
are witnessed in the group contrasts between two and three; and three and 
four. In both comparisons, group three attempted and obtained more credits 
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than the contrasted group, however, G.P.A. scores were not significantly 
different in either cases. 
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TABLE 11,1 

Frequency Distribution of Sample According 
to Number of Courses Anticipated 
for Fall-Winter Session 



NUMBER OF 


2 HALF- 


3-4 HALF- 


5-6 HALF- 


7-8 HALF- 


8+ HALF- 


ANTICIF 


COURSES 


COURSES 


COURSES 


COURSES 


COURSES 


COURSES 


OR LESS 










NUMBER (N) 


131 


273 


143 


26 


4 


PERCENT % 


22.1 


47.3 


24.8 


4.5 


.7 


GROUP 


1 


2 


3 


4 





VALID OBSERVATIONS - 577 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 53 or 

8.4% 



TABLE 11.2 

Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down 
By Number of Courses Anticipated 
in Fall -Winter Session 



NUr4BER OF "COURSES 
TAKEN 



TWO HALF-COURSES 
OR LESS 

THREE -FOUR HALF- 
COURSES 

FIVE - SIX HALF- 
COURSES 

SEVEN - EIGHT 
HALF-COURSES 

EIGHT AjmD more 
HALF-COURSES 



CREDITS 
ATTEMPTED 



MEANS S.D. 

2.24 .77 
3.49 1.04 
4.53 .97 
3.58 1.07 

4.25 1.50 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



MEANS S.D. 

1.31 1.15 

2.53 1.57 

3.29 1.92 

2.46 1.73 

3.25 1.26 



G.P.A. 



MEANS S.D. 

2.21 1.78 

2.67 1.50 

2.60 1.58 

3.00 1.41 

3.75 .96 
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POSSESSION OF HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA 

Table 12.1 indicates that 438 persons from the sample had previously 
octiined their high school diploma while 179 had not reached this level 
or education. 

In table 12.3 the two groups were compared with the resulting data 
showing no significant difference between those who had obtained a high 
school diploma and those who had not, on the number of credits attempted o 
obtained. There was, however, a significant difference on G.P.A. scores, 
wher^-by the group who claimed possession of the diploma obtained higher 
scores than those who did not hold this certificate. 

From these findings it may be inferred that the involvement in formal 
education prior to entry into a university curriculum affects the level of 
achievement but not the quantity of course work undertaken or completed. 
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TABLE 12 1 



ERIC 



FrequencY D: 


-stribution Accordinq to 


Possession 


of Hiqh School Diplomti 


POSSESSION OF HIGH- 
SCHOOL DIPLOMA 


YES 


NO 


NUMBER (N) 


438 


179 


PERCENT % 


71.0 


29.0 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 617 MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 13 or 

2.1% 



TABLE 12.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down 
by Possession of Hiqh School Diploma 



HIGH SCPiOOL DIPLOMA CREDITS CREDITS G.P.A. 

ATTEMPTED OBTAINED 



I^ANS S.D. MEANS S.D. MEA'MS S.D. 

^2 3.49 1.23 2.45 1.73 2.64 1.60 

^° 3.35 1.34 2.15 1.83 2.13 1.57 
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DELAY BETWEEN HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA AND UNIVERSITY 




Table 13,1 illustrates that over throe-quarters of tho LVimpIo who had 
obtained a high school diploma, had waited tor a certain period of time 
before registering in a university program. This left roughly 17% of high 
school candidates who had gone direct.^ v from cjecondary school to university. 

Table 13.1 shows that the »delay» group did not attempt as 
many credits as the »no-delay» group. However, there was no significant 
difference between the two groups on the number of credits obtained. Students 
v/ho had waited before entering university did significantly better on G.P.A. 
scores than those who had not. 

These findings are in keeping with the assumption that a delay between 
the two levels of formal education leads to a greater tendency to appreciate, 
profit from, and respect the merits of education. In addition this greater 
enthusiasm and motivation usually leads to successful completion of course 
recpairement s. The finding that the delay group may not have attempted ^ns 
many courses as the non-delay group may be explained by the fact that they 
nad a better knov/ledge of what courses would be most beneficial. The time 
factor and exposure to a milou other than the academic one, on-ihlr^:; one to 
acquirr^ a better id'va of whah one requires with added maturity. 
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TABLE 13 .1 



Frequency Distribution According to Delay Between 
High School Diploma and University Registration 



DELAY YES NO 

MUMBER (N) 365 79 

L-ERCENT % 82.2 17.8 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 444 MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 186 or 

29.5% 



TABLE 13.2 



Sco res on Criterion Variables Broken Down by Delay Between 
High School Diploma and University Registration 



GROUP CREDITS CREDITS G.P.A. 

ATTEMPTED OBTAINED 





MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


MEAI^JS 


S.D. 


YES 


3.46 


1.21 


2.56 


1.70 


2.81 


1.57 


NO 


3.77 


1.26 


2.15 


1.81 


1.86 


1.*'32 
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AMOUNT OF DELAY BETWEEN HIGH SCHOOL 
DIPLOMA AND UNIVERSITY REGISTRATION 



- 65 " 




Table 14.1 shows that 56.7% ol the sample had a gap ot more than lour 
years between obtaining their high school diploma and university rcgistt cition; 
6.4% had a delay oi one year, and approximately 12% had a delay o: two, three, 
or four ye/^^'^c „ 

Table 14.2 describes the mean and standard deviation of the sample on 
the three criterion variables. A comparison of the means is made in Table 
14.3. No significant difference was found between the various groups on 
credits attempted or credits obtained. With two minor exceptions, the G.P.A. 
increased with the increase in delay. The difference reached a significant 
level in two to :our years and two to rive year comparison. The results 
indicate a general trend (though not always statistically significant) of a 
higher G.P.A. with increase in delay between high school graduation and 
university entry. 
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TABLE 14,1 

Frecpuency Distribution According to Years of Delay Between 
High School Diploma and UniverL>it:y Registration 



NUMBER OF 

YEARS DELAY 1 year 



NUMBER (N) 
PERCENT % 



23 
6.4 



2 years 
41 
11.4 



3 years 4 years 5 years or more 
46 46 204 

12.8 12.8 56.7 



VALID OBSERVATIONS ^ 360 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 270 or 

42.9% 



TABLE 14.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by Years of Delay 
Between High School Diploma and University Registration 



GROUP 



CREDITS 
ATTEMPTED 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



G.P.A. 





IWEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


One Year 


3.65 


1.19 


2.61 


1.75 


2.57 


1.44 


Two Years 


3.63 


1.11 


2.24 


1.74 


2.15 


1.44 


Three Years 


3.72 


1.19 


2.46 


1.89 


2.74 


1.73 


Four Years 


3.50 


1.09 


2.78 


1.41 


3.11 


1.48 


Five YearG 


3.37 


1.23 


2.60 


1.71 


2.91 


1.56 
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REASONS FOR DELAY 

Table 15.1 illustrates the distribution of the variour. rcar.ons stated 
for the ielay by those in the sample who had not immediatoly entered unlvorsity 
after hiqh school. 

Over 17% of the sample claimed that the delay was cau:K'd by a need to 
travel right after the completion of high school. Just onr^ tenth of th^: 
sample listed financial difficulties as a reason for the delay. Apparently 
the subject of financial support for university studies is not as important 
a v^riHble as might be anticipated. Only approximately six percent of the 
sample claimed that the delay was the consequence of a feeling of futility and 
apathy towards further educational studies. Roughly ten percent were more 
concerned with pursuing their education in a specialised field and, thus, 
opted for a special form of training rather than continuing at the university 
level. Less than five percent maintained that marriage resulted in a postponement 
of their studies. Approximately 15% were uncertain about what they wanted to do 
at the termination of the secondary level and thus were unwilling to commit 
themselves to a particular line of study at the university level. Over 15% 
of the sample claimed that language barriers or immigration status hampered 
further studies after high school. The remainder of the sample — roughly 12%, 
either gave a reason other than those listed or a combination of reasons 
including: work, financial difficulties, special training, and lack cf 
♦-nthusiasm towards further education. 

rhe tot:il number of valid observations exceeds the total nunib^.r of the 
samrle who claimed that there was a delay period between high school ami 
university. This is because certain respondents list'^^d more than one rrason 
for the delay. 
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TABLE 

Frequ enc y Distribution of Sample According to Realigns for 
De lay Between High School Diploma and University Rt:'qi;>tniLiQn 



REASONS FOR OUTSIDE 
DELAY STUDIES 
SPECIAL 
TRAINING 



WORK 



UNIVER- 
SITY 

UNIMPOR- 
TANT AT 
THE TIME 



FINANCIAL COMBINATION 
DIFFICUL- of 1-4 

TIES 



NUMBER (N) 
PERCENT % 



70 
26.30 



36 

13.50 



38 
14.3 



79 
29.7 



43 

16.2 



TABLE 15.1 

Frec[uency Distribution of Sample According to Reasons for 
Delay Between High School Diploma and University Registration 



REASONS FOR f^RRIAGE TRAVEL 
DELAY 



UNDECIDED IMMIGRATION/ 
FIELD LANGUAGE 



OTHER 



rJUMBER (N) 
PERCENT % 



29 
4.5 3 



112 
17.50 



97 
15.16 



100 
15.63 



36 
5.63 
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AVERAGE MARK OF HIGH SCHOOL MATRICULATION 

Table 16.1 indicates that almost a third of the sample had obtainod 
a 61-65% average on their high school matriculc\tion, while roiaghly i quart.er 
of the rci^pondont::^ attained a 66-b9?o averv^qe on their f inal high-f^chool 
oxar.:^. Approximately eight percent finished their matriculii Lon wit,h a 

average. Over a quarter of the sample obtained a 70-'7^>,^ matriculation 
average, leaving a group of almost ten percent with an aver ige of 80/o or more. 

Table 16.3 does not yield data indicating that the group who obtained a 
60% average mark in high school attempted/obtained fewer credits or attained 
a lower G.P.A. than all other groups contrasted. There was one exception 
to this finding, in which the '80%' group obtained more credits and attained 
higher G^P.A. scores than the '60%' group. The group who f ini::3hed high 
school with a 61-65% average attempted and obtained fewer credits and had 
a lower G.P.A. score than all other groups with the exception of credits 
attempted/obtained and G.P.A. in contrast to the '60%' group where there was 
no significant difference. The group who averaged 66-69% in the final high 
school exams, attempted and obtained fewer credits than the 10-19% group and 
th-^ 80%+ group. 

The data in Table 16.3 presents a general pattern v/hereby tno^:e students 
v;ho achieved a higher average in their matriculation attempted/oLtairied 
rriore credits and attained a hig>ier G.P.A. score than those students who 
achiev<^'d a relatively lower average in high school. Thus, it appears that 
nn the whole, the averag-^ rriark obtained in thfj final high :;chocL exams Is 
rv'I itf' i to th^'^ lf»vel oi achievf^mf -nt in univerr.ity. It i:; r>' irrr' is irvj , fiow- 
' ver, that the qroufi who obtained the \ov]<^:\\' uv raq*^- matrieul itiori rr. ir k — 
60X did no worse than all other group^^; with th*- excer>tion of thf ^-V)^-^^ 
group on all thre^^ criterion variables. 
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TABLE 16.1 



Frequency Distribu tion of Sample According to Av.-rage 
Mark of High School Matrlrnl ^ti nn 



AVERAGE MARK 

IN PERCENT 60% 

NUI4BER (N) 29 

PERCENT % 7.8 



61-65% 
112 
29.9 



66-69% 
97 
25.9 



10^19% 

100 
26.7 



36 
9.6 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 374 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS ~ 256 or 

40.6% 



TABLE 16.2 



Score:^ on Criterion Variables Broken Down by Average 
Mark of High School Matriculation 



GROUP 



CREDITS 
ATTEMPTED 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



G.P.A. 





MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S .D. 


60% 


3.62 


1.35 


2.31 


1.82 


2.41 


1.38 


61-65% 


3.45 


1.12 


1.95 


1.55 


2.18 


1.58 


66-69% 


3.08 


1.21 


2.18 


1.56 


2.72 


l.bl 


70-79% 


3.68 


1.25 


2.91 


1.75 


2.83 


1.^)9 


H0%4- 


3.94 


1.19 


3.44 


l.'^l 


'^..11 


1.41 
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REPEAT OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADE 

T.ible l*^.! indicates that 199 or roughly ono-third of the sample had 
experienced i allure in one or more grades in high school, v;hile ilmont two- 
thii:J:3 of the ^-.ample had passed evex-y high-school grad^> wILhovit re- 

p-vat ing a gravie. 

In table 17.3 the 'repeat' and 'no-repeat' groups were compar^^c] yielding 
.1 .u.gnit icint dii terence in f ivour of the latter group on ill crit er ion 
V u;ial:l►^^.. I'eoplf' who experienced failure at the secondary level did, in 
fact, attempt and obtain fewer credits than the 'no-repeat' group. Also, 
thos^^ who held not met with high-school failure obtained higher G.P.A. scores 
thari the other groups. 

It app^^l£:s from the data that failure at the high-school level is an 
indicator of the amount of course work attempted, credits and grade-point- 
iverage^ obt lined by the part-time student. 
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TABLE 17.1 



Frequency Distribution of Sample According to 
Whether Grades Were Repeated in High School 



REPEATED GRADES YES NO 

NUMBER (N) 199 375 

PERCENT % 34.7 65.3 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 574 MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 56 or 

8.7% 



78 



TABLE 17.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Whether Grades Were Repeated in High School 



GRADES REPEATED CREDITS CREDITS G.P.A. 

IM HIGH SCHOOL ATTEMPTED OBTAINED 





MEANS 


^ .D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


r^EANS 


S .D. 


YES 


3.22 


1.23 


1.80 


1.58 


2.05 


1.46 


NO 




1.26 


2.69 


1.77 


2.76 


1.60 
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TYPE OF HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDED 

Table 13.1 shows that over two-thirdr> of tho sample had previously 
attended a public high school while 11% had gono to a privatr^ school. 
Another 81 students or 18% of the sample were previously following evening 
high-school courses, leaving almost 1.0% who obtained their high-r,chool 
education through correspondence. The remaining part of the sample, 3.3%, 
had participated in a form of secondary schooling other than the type 
previously m'^^ntioned. 

In all group contrasts in Table 18.3 there does not appear to be a 
significant difference in the number of credits attempted or obtained, in 
th--* G.P.A. scores, with the exception of the group comparison between public 
and evening high-school candidates in which case students of the public 
system obtained a higher G.P.A. score than evening students. 

The data does not appear to create any type of consistent pattern 
which leads to the conclusion that the specific nature of the high-school 
attended does not a lect the number of credits attempted/obtained ot G.P.A. 
scores. This is a surprising finding in view of the fact that one would 
-^xpect students of private high-schools to do significantly better on 
G.P.A. scores and possibly attempt and obtain more credits. Private high- 
schools are generally catagorized by a low studrnt-teacher ratio and tend 
to include more intensive study periods than the public school system. 
These charactf-'ristics of the private school should give the •private- 
school ' group an academic advantage' ov<^r all othf-r groupr^ but apparently, 
a-cording to the results in Tabl^ iy.3, thir: is not the cas^-. 
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TABLE 18.1 





Type 


of Hiqh S 


:hool Attended 






TYPE OF 


PRIVATE 


PUBLIC 


EVENING 


CORRES- 


OTHER 


HIGH 


SCHOOL 


HIGH 


HIGH 


PONDENCE 




SCHOOL 




SCHOOL 


SCHOOL 






MTJMBER (N) 


49 


302 


81 


4 


15 


PERCENT % 


10.9 


67.0 


18.0 


.9 


3.3 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 451 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 179 or 

28.4% 



TABLE 18.2 

Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down 
by Type of Hiqh School Attended 



REASONS 



CREDITS 
ATTEMPTED 



MEANS S.D. 

PRIVATE :3.76 1.07 

PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL 3.4? 1.27 

EVENING HIGH IJCHOOL 3.62 1.2 3 

CORRES PONDENCE 4.25 1.50 

OTHER ^.60 1.3(5 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



MEANS S.D. 

2.60 1.65 

2.48 1.75 

2.37 1.68 



3.75 
2.20 



2.50 
1.97 



G.P.A. 



r^EANS S.D. 

2.05 1.55 

2.79 1.59 

2.11 1.64 



2.7^ 



■^.GO 1.6 
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SPECIAL TRAINING PRIOR TO UNIVERSITY 

Table 19.1 illustrates that of the nample, almost one~third had been 
taking a special training of a technical nature prior to university. Roughly 
2^% were following either commercial, business or secretarial courses before 
university. Almost 20% had enlisted with some sort or electronics or com- 
puter program before university, while just under that proportion were en- 
vclved in courses of a professional nature. Another 13.9% were enrolled in 
a curriculum other than the four categories mentioned above prior to university 
registration. 

Table 19.3 indicates that the group who had previously taken courses 
a technical nature obtained significantly fewer credits in comparison with 
all other groups except the 'business/secretarial' one. However, the rela- 
tively fewer credits attempted by the 'technical group' did not affect 
their G.P.A. scores in relation to any other group with the exception of the 
'other' group 

Other significant differences appear in group contrasts on the number 
of credits attempted between the 'business/secretarial ' and 'electronics/ 
computer ' group in which the former group attempted less than the latter. 
The secretarial/business group also obtained significantly fewer than the 
'other' group. 

Table 19.3 does not indicate the emergence of any consistent pattern. 
Those who had had technical training prior to university generally obtained 
less course credits than all other groups, however, G.P.A. scores were not 
aliected so it does not appear that this kind of training hampers success 
at the university level. The 'other' group tend to have higher G.P.A. scores 
and obtain mor- credits than all other graaps but this findinq is somewhat 
ambiguous in that the only known characteristic of this group is that its 
members wer^ not participating in one of th<- four special training qroupr,. 
^ Furthermore, this is just a trend which is not statistically significant. 
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TABLE 19.1 



Frequency Distribution of Sample According to 
Nature of Special Training Prior to University 



NATURE OF TECHNICAL- BUSINESS- 
3PECIAL TRADE SECRE- 
TRAINING TARIAL 



NUMBER (N) 
PERCENT % 



106 
31.3 



92 
27.1 



I . B . M . - PR OFESS lONAL OTHER 
COMPUTERS 



65 
19.2 



29 
8.6 



47 
13.9 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 339 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 291 or 

46.2% 



TABLE 19 > 2 

Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by Nature 
of Special Training Prior to University 



TRAINING 



CREDITS 
ATTEMPTED 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



G.P.A, 





MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


TECHNICAL- 
TRADE 


3.25 


1.23 


2.12 


1.77 


2.45 


1.71 


BUSOMESS- 
SECRETARIAL 


3.20 


1.23 


2.35 


1.64 


2.69 


1.66 


I.B.M.- 

COMPUTER 


3.74 


1.18 


2.85 


1.65 


2.69 


1.52 


PROFESSIONAL 


3.45 


1.43 


2.97 


1.72 


2.97 


1.40 


OTHER 


3.55 


1.12 


2.91 


1 . GO 


3.06 


1.4S 
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REASONS FOR TAKING UNIVERSITY COURSES 

Table 20.1 illustrates the distribution of sample according to the reasons 
for taking university courses. Seven reasons are listed in the Table, each 
reason being broken down by a five-point priority scale, indicating the popu- 
larity of the specific reason, according to respondents choices. 

Apparently, the desire to learn and get educated is the prime motivating 
force for students in this sample. Over 70% listed this reason, at the first 
priority level. Reasons concerned with job advancement occupied the second 
most popular position, at the first priority level, with over 20% of the 
sample claiming this reason to be the motivating force for taking university 
courses. Taking into consideration the two other reasons concerned with 
(1) job security and (2) increased salary, a total of roughly 40% of the 
sample were going to school primarily, to ameliorate job conditions in one 
form or another. The proportion of students enrolling in university courses 
for occupational betterment increased substantially at the second priority 
level where a total of roughly 75% of the sample claimed school registration 
was a means to (a) job security (b)job advancement and/or (c) increased 
salary. Reviewing the data in Table 20.1 listed in the first and necond 
priority levels, it would appear that students in the sample are enrolling 
with university courses largely in the belief that additional training en- 
hances their occupational motives. 

Family pressure upon the student to attend school was not a highly 
motivating reason for students to take university courses. Over 90% of the 
sample placed this reason at the fifth priority level and no students placed 
this reason at the first priority level. Furthermore, the fact that friendr, 
were taking courses did not seem to be a prime reason for student attendance. 

86 



Ninety percent of the sample listed this reason at the fifth priority level 
The social incentive, or the desire to meet people was more of a reason for 
respondents to attend school than family pressures or attendance of friends. 
Roughly 15% of the sample listed this reason at the second priority level, 
however, over 60% listed the 'desire to meet people' at the i if th priority 
level. 

In conclusion, it would appear from the data in Table 20.1 that tho. least 
important motive for attending university courses was family pressures 
followed by the reason that friends were taking courses and also the reason 
to meet other people. 

Clearly, the desire to learn and get educated was the primary force for 
attending university as indicated by this sample. Reasons related with oc- 
cupational concerns, was the second most motivating force for university 
attendance. The need to socialize and make acquaintances remains as the 
third most chosen reason for attending school while persuasions through 
friends and family to continue school were the least influential incentives 
to pursue education. 

It would appear that the move to attend university courses originates 
from the student's personal desires, motives, and incentives, rather extrinsic 
sources . It must be remembered that over 50% of the sample had been out of 
school for four or more years before attending university (see Table 14.1, — 
Frequency Distribution of Sample According to Years of Delay Between High 
school Diploma and University Registration) and, thus, had probably come to 
the conclusion that additional schooling would help to fulfill their desires 
to improve themselves and their job situation. It is conceivable that a 
sample of students who enter university immediately after high school would 
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produce dit erent reasons for attending school with probably much more 
phvdsis on social and ' amily motives for attending college, r,iinply duo to 
^.he lack oi' having formed i or themselves an idea or their desires, 

In analysing the data in Table 20,1, it is important to note that this 
item in the questionnaire required an answer in order of priority reasons 
for attending school, hence, the student was required to list a maximum o: 
seven reasons in order of preference. Thus, because of the demand-, oi the 
.Tiaestion, the data does not total to 100% in the vertical direction but it 
does total to 100% in the horizontal direction. 
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TABLE 20.1 





Reason 


5 for Takinq 


University 


Courses 




REASONS 


FIRST 


SECOND 


THIRD 


FOURTH 


FIFTH 




PRIORITY 


PRIORITY 


PRIORITY 


PRIORITY 


PRIORITY 


DESIRE TO LEARM 
A::L '3ET EDUCATED 


72.8% 


9.6% 


7.4% 


44 (n) 
7.4% 


16 (n) 
2.7% 


FAMILY PRESSURES 








8 (n) 


355 (n) 






3.4% 


1.8% 


2.1% 


92.7% 


ALL YOUR FRIENDS 
ARE TAKING COUR- 
SES 


. 5% 


1 / 




7 (n) 

1 QcV 

1 mQjQ 


343 (n) 
90.0% 


DESIRE TO MEET 
PEOPLE 


2 (n) 
.5% 


64 (n) 
15.3% 


60 (n) 
14.-3% 


27 (n) 
6.4% 


266 (n) 
63.5% 


JOB ADVANCEMENT 


113 (n) 


212 (n) 


57 (n) 


42 (n) 


82 (n) 




22.3% 


41.9% 


11.3% 


8.3% 


16.2% 


JOB SECURITY 


46 (n) 


70 (n) 


96 (n) 


90 (n) 


150 (n) 




10.2% 


15.5% 


21.2% 


19.9% 


33.2% 


INCREASED SALARY 


33 (n) 


74 (n) 


141 (n) 


96 (n) 


122 (n) 




7.1% 


15.9% 


30.3% 


20.6% 


26.2% 
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CHAPTER 5 

ECMPLOYNENT CHARACTERISTICS 

The various employment variables are examined here for their i>osGible 
relationship with academic achievement among part-time students. A 
comparison is made between academic performance of students who were 
employed and those who were not, those who had a full-time job as against 
a part-time job. The nature of occupation, the average number of hours 
spent on the job, the degree of supervisory function performed, is looked 
into. An attempt is made to analyse the student profile in terms of job 
mobility - total number of years spent working, number of firms worked for, 
and the length of employment with the present firm. The importance of the 
present job and university studies for future career aspirations is then 
examined. Relationship between academic performance and employer attitude 
towards studies undertaken by the student, and the extent of interference 
between studies and job demands is looked into. 



SO 



EMPLOYMENT STATUS 



Table 21.1 shows that over nine-tenths of the sample were 'employed' 
while roughly one-tenth listed themselves as »not employed. ' This group 
presumably consists primarily of housewives. 

Table 21.3 indicates that there was a significant difference on the 
number of credits attempted between the employed and unemployed group in 
which the former attempted less credits than the latter group. However, 
there is no significant difference between the two groups on the other two 
criterion variables. Although, not statistically significant, there does 
appear to exist a trend whereby employed students attempt less creditr. and 
attain lower G.P.A. scores than unemployed students. 

It is possible that the unemployed group, having more spare time and 
fewer occupational commitments, were able to devote greater time and energy 
to their studies and, therefore, could afford to register in morn coursos 
than employed students. The findings are entirely in expected direction::. 
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TABLE 21.1 



Frecru.-ncv Distribution of Sample According to Employmenb Status 



EMPLOYMENT STATUS EMPLOYED 
NUMBER (N) 

PERCENT 7^ 90^2 



NOT EMPLOYED 
62 
9.8 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 630 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 0 or 0% 



TABLE 21,2 

Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by Employment Status 

'^^O^^P CREDITS CREDITS G.P.A. 

ATTEMPTED OBTAINED 



EMPLOYED 
UNEMPLOYED 



MEANS S.D. 
3.42 1.25 
3.81 1.32 



MEANS S.D. 
2.3S 1.75 
2.56 1.Q4 



MEANS S.D. 
2.48 1.61 
2.85 1.59 
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NA TURE OF OCCUPATION 

Table 22.1 indicates that of the working sample, roughly 4b% were 
employed in an area of business, while almost 30% had careers in a technical 
field. Almost 15% of respondents were professionals. Less than live porcont 
listed their occupation as being concerned with trade, leaving almost ten 
percent of the sample who were non-skilled workers. 

Table 22.3 shows that non-skilled workers attained significantly higher 
G.P.A. scores than all other groups compared. In addition, although the data 
did not reach a level of significance, non-skilled workers tend to obtain 
more credits than all other groups compared. It would appear from the results 
in Table 22.3, that non-skilled workers are performing at a higher level than 
all other occupational groups at university. It may be that this group achieved 
higher grades because they were motivated to acquire training that 
would ameliorate job conditions. In not having a specific vocation, they 
possibly achieved more at school, realising that educational training was a 
means of obtaining better jobs and increased salary. It is also possible that 
this group included a large number of immigrants — although this is not certain, 
but conceivable in view of the fact that many immigrants coming to Canada are 
often employed in non-skilled jobs due to their lack of training or schooling 
in a specific ield. 

Professionals attempted/obtained significantly more credits and attaint 
higher G.P.A. scores than students who were employed in an area ot* business. 
Professionals also obtained more credits than the 'technical' group. 

It would appear from the data, that students employed in an aroa or 
business tend to attempt and obtain i ewf 4 credits than any oth^-r gr ou^» con- 
trasted. In addition, the G.P.A. of thr> busim-^s group is :u^ni i^Mntly lowr-r 
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than the G.P.A. o urofessional and non-skilled workers. The business 
apparently did not seem to be doing as woll at their studies as were other 
groups. It could be that occupational commitments for this group were greater 
than for all other groups, however, this is only a speculative explanation 
accounting for what appears to be a fairly consistent trend. 
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TABLP 22.1 





Frequency Distribution of Sample 




vO 


Nature oi 


Occupation 






OCCUPATION 


PROFES- BUSINESS 


TECHNICAL 


TRADE 


NON-SKILLED 




SIONAL 








NUMBER (N) 


82 253 


159 


19 


55 


PERCENT % 


14.4 44.5 


28.0 


3.4 


9.7 



Valid observations - 568 missing observations - 62 or 

9.8% 



TABLE 22.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Nature of Occupation 



NATURE OF OCCUPATION CREDITS CREDITS G.P.A. 

ATTEMPTED OBTAINED 





MEANS 


S. 


D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


r^EANS 


J . 


D. 


PROFESSIONAL 


3. 


60 


1. 


12 


2 


.87 


1.62 


2 


.87 


1. 


49 


BUSINESS 


3. 


23 


1. 


21 


2 


.16 


1.67 


2 


.37 


1. 


63 


TECHNICAL 


3. 


52 


1. 


29 


2 


.29 


1.85 


2 


.55 


1 . 


61 


TRADE 


3. 


68 


1. 


38 


2 


.68 


1.97 


'3 


.05 


1. 


'J?> 


NON-SKILLED 


3. 


30 


1. 


35 


2 




1.81 


? 


.22 


1. 


42 
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PART-TIME OR FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT 

Table 23.1 indicates that of the employed, almost 95% wore employed 
on a full-time basis, while over five percent wore employed on a [^arh-tlrne 
schedule. 

Table 2 3.3 shows that those who were employed on a part-time basis 
obtained significantly more credits and attained significantly higher G.P.A. 
scores than the group who was employed on a full-time basis. 

These findings confirm the results obtained from Table 21.3 (Groups 
Contrasted on Criterion Variables According to Employment Status). Apparently 
the amount of available time the student can afford to his/her studies 
affects their educational success. Furthermore, it may be that the full-time 
employee is more committed to and involved with his job than the part-time 
employee and, thus, has less energy to devote to his educational goals. 
The eull-time employee may be involved in an occupation which is more long- 
lasting and less temporary than the part-time employee and, therefore, his/ 
her job takes prescedence over all other activities. 

It is interesting to note that the -full-time- group did not attempt 
fewer credits than the -part-time- group. This finding can be interpreted 
to mean that the motivation to pursue further education was present for the 
-full-time- group; however, other occupational commitments hindered and 
stunted this initial enthusiasm. 
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TABLE 23.1 



Frequency Distribution of Sample According to 
Part-time /Full-time Employmont 



PART-TIME/FULL-TIME 
EMPLOYMENT 

NUMBER (N) 

PERCENT % 



FULL-TIME 
536 
94.4 



PART-TIME 
32 
5.6 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 568 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 62 or 

9.8% 



TABLE 2 3.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Dovjn by 
Full-time/Part-time Employment 



GROUP CREDITS CREDITS G.P.A. 

ATTEMPTED OBTAINED 

MEANS 3.D. MEANS S.D. MEANS S.D. 

FULL-TIME 3.42 1.24 2.33 1.75 2.44 1.60 

PART-TIME 3.44 1.39 3.06 1.65 3.47 1.34 
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NUMBER OF HOURS IN WORK WEEK 

Table 24.1 indicates that roughly 90% of the working sample (568) wf>re 
working over 30 hours a week; while almost 27.2% were employed for over 
40 hours a week. Another 4.0% of the respondents were employed for 11-20 
hours and approximately the same proportion were workiag anywhere from 
21-30 hours a woek. • Less than two percent of the sample were employed for 
ten hours or less a week. The distribution in Table 24.1 shows that the 
bulk of hne part-time student population at Sir George Williams University 
had occupational commitments of over 30 hours a week. 

Table 24.3 yields findings in support of the assumption that the amount 
Of available time outside of occupational commitments, influences the number 
Of credits obtained and the G.P.A. score. Groups that were devoting over 
30 hours a week to work obtained fewer credits and attained significantly 
lower G.P.A. scores than the groups employed for 20 hours or less a week. 
These results are in accordance with the data obtained on group comparisons 
between students employed on a full-time basis and those employed on a part- 
time basis. Time, may not be the only factor which determined the lower 
amount of credits obtained and G.P.A. scores for the -30+ hours' groups. 
It may be that the students in these two groups were employed in jobs related 
to future ambitions and, therefore, were taking their work jobs more seriously 
than groups who were employed on a part-time basis (groups 10 hours or less; 
11-20 hours; 2l--^0 hours). It is interesting to note that the group working 
for 31-40 hours a week obtained a significantly higher G.P.A. than the group 
working for more than 40 hours a week. Once again, the availability of time 
may have been th.^ in! luencial factor or it may be in view of the fact that 
th.. standard working week equals 40 hours, that those devoting mor.. than that 
• amount of work were highly motivated and/or preoccupied by their orcupafcion— 

^ hence, had less energy to devote to their studies. 
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Surprisingly enough, there was no significant difference in the numb 
of credits attempted by any two groups contrasted with the ^-xception ol the 
•21-30 hours' group (number of credits obtained and G,P,A,, however, wero 
not significantly different for those two groups). It appears trh it the 
arrount of time allotted to employment and/or the dedication to work does not 
influence the initial motivation to attempt credits. 
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TABLE 24.1 



Frequency Distribution of Sample According to 
Number of Hour;; in Work Weeks 



NUMBER OF 10 hours 11-20 21-30 
HOURS IN or less hours hours 
WORK WEEK 



31-40 
hours 



40 + 
hour£ 



NUMBER (N) 10 23 24 

PERCENT % 1.8 4.0 4.2 



356 
62.7 



155 
27.2 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 568 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 62 or 

9.8% 



TABLE 24.2 

Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by Number 
of Hours in Work-week 



GROUP 



CREDITS 
ATTEMPTED 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



G.P.A. 



10 HOURS 
11-20 HOURS 
21-30 HOURS 
31-40 HOURS 
40+ HOURS 



MEANS S.D. 

3.50 1.35 

3.43 1.41 

3.83 1.05 

3.33 1.24 

3.55 1.26 



MEANS S.D. 

3.40 1.27 

3.43 1.41 

2.75 1.80 

2.33 1.71 

2.12 1.82 



MEANS S.D. 

3.50 .53 

3.83 1.23 

2.92 1.77 

2.48 1.54 

2.18 1.69 
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DEGREE OF SUPERVISORY F UNCTION OF JOB POSITION 



Table 25.1 represents the distribution of the sample according to the 
degree o^ supervisory responsibility of the respondent at hi:3 job. Over 
50% claimed their job required little or no supervision on their part. 
Approximately 23% oi the respondents were responsible or a moderate degree 
of supervision at work, leaving over 25% of the sample in a job position 
demanding much (18.1%) or very much (7.1%) supervision. 

It app^-arr. ! rom the bindings gathered in Table 25.3 that the group 
having the highest degree of supervisory functions obtained more credits 
3nd attain^jd a higher G.P.A. in contrast to all other groups. Because 
this group was occupying a position, high in supervisory functions, it is 
conceivable that the degree of responsibility at work carried over to their 
sense o- responsibility in the academic field. It is also possible that 
their position at work is indicative o. both a higher ability and aspira- 
tional level, which would account for this group's better performance at 
the university. 
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TABLE 25 >1 

Frequency Distribution of Sample According bo 
Degree of Supervisory Function of Job Postion 



DEGREE OF NO SUPER- 
SUPER- VISION 
VISORY 
FUNCTION 



NUMBER (N) 
PERCENT % 



128 
26.0 



LITTLE 
SUPER- 
VISION 



126 
25.6 



MODERATE 
SUPER- 
VISION 



114 



MUCH SUP- VERY MUCH 
ERVISION SUPERVISION 



89 
18.1 



35 
7.1 



VAT ID OBSERVATIONS - 492 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 138 or 

21.9% 



TABLE 25.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Degree of Supervisory Functions of Job Postion 



GROUP 



CREDITS 
ATTEMPTED 



NO SUPERVISION 

LITTLE SUPERVISION 

MODERATE SUPER- 
VISION 

r^JCH SUPERVISION 

VERY MUCH SUPER- 
VISION 



MEANS S.D. 

3.48 1.29 

3.41 1.27 

3*49 1.22 

3.33 1.25 

3.60 1.09 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



MEANS S.D. 

2.33 1.80 

2.37 1.85 

2.35 1.64 

2.26 1.75 

3.09 1.46 



G.P.A. 



K£ANS S.D. 

2.38 1.59 

2.56 1.67 

2.48 1.54 

2.42 1.76 

3.n 1.28 
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NUMBER OF WORKING YEARS 



Table 26.1 illustrates the distribu'iron of the sample according to the 
number of working years. It is interesting to note that over a quarter of 
the respondents were employed for ten years or more before entering unive^r- 
oity. One would predict that there could be a negative correlation between 
th<^ amount of time spent away from the academic mileu and ^,he degree of in- 
centive to return to school, but apparently, in this sample, this was not 
the case. Over a fifth of the sample had been working from six to ten years 
prior to laniversity, while almost a third had been employed from three to 
five yearG. The remainder of the sample — over 20%, had previously worked 
for tv/o years or less. 

Table 26.3 indicates that the time spent away from the academic milieu 
doen not reflect upon the number of credits obtained or the G.P.A. To the 
contrary, tho group who had previously worked for ten years or more obtained 
more cre-Jits and higher G.P.A. Gcore:j than the group who had worked for only 
one- year and the group who were employed for six to ten years. Table 26.3 
does not yield data supporting any significant difference between the 
•ten yearn +' group and any other group contrasted on the number of credits 
attempted/obtained or G.P.A. with the e^xcoption of those cases already 
irir^ntiLoned. 

Tli^ jroap who had been working for six to ten years attomptf^-d/obtained 
credit:: and a lower G.E-'.A. ncor^ thrin tho group who had bof^^n working 
two y^Mi.s. Tho i indings do not r:how a consirit'-^nt trend. Any rol-.itionship 
between the number of yeara spent working md ricadomic pert ormance^ cannot 
b^* int^-rr<^d from the data. 
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TABLE 26.1 



Frecpjency Distribution of Sample According to 
Number of Years Working 





NUMBER OF 
YEARS 


1 year 


2 years 


3-5 years 


6-10 years 


10 years+ 




NUMBER (N) 


45 


74 


175 


130 


156 


1 


PERCENT % 


7.8 


12.8 


30.2 


22.4 


26.9 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 580 MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 50 or 

7.9% 



TABLE 26.1 



Frequency Distribution of Sample According to Number of Years Working 



NUMBER OF YEARS CREDITS CREDITS G.P.A. 

ATTEMPTED OBTAINED 





MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


1 year 


3.67 


1.26 


1.98 


1.82 


1.76 


1.58 


2 years 


3.58 


1.25 


2.65 


1.60 


2.69 


1.45 


3-5 years 


3.44 


1.22 


2.43 


1.71 


2.71 


1.58 


6-10 years 


3.18 


1.29 


1.97 


1.86 


2.18 


1.75 


10 years + 


3.51 


1.24 


P. 61 


1.70 


2.69 


1.50 
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NUMBER OF FIRMS EMPLOYED WITH 

Table 27.1 indicates that over 15% of the sample had been employed 
with just one firm throughout their working career. Almost a quarter of 
the respondents had worked with two firms while roughly the same propor- 
tion had been employed with three organizations. About 17% of the sample 
had been employed by four firms, leaving roughly the same proportion of 
the sample who had worked for five or more institutions. 

The data in Table 27.3 evidences only three cases of significance, all 
on the number of credits attempted, in which the groups that had been em- 
ployed with fewer firms attempted fewer credits than groups employed with 
relatively more firms. The group employed witn just one firm attempted 
significantly fewer credits than the two groups employed with four or five 
and more organizations. The group who had been working for two lirms, also 
attempted fewer credits than those employed with five or more firms. Although, 
these findings were the only cases of statistical significance, there does 
appear to emerge a consistent negative trend in the direction of the groups 
who had worked with fewer firms as compared with the groups v/ho had worked 
with relatively ^^ore firms on the number of credits attempted. This trend 
may be explained by one of two factors:~(l) Those employed with more firms 
and, thus, having possibly a broader knowledge of the labour market require- 
ments, may have more readily recognized the value of education in relation 
to job advancement, than those who had been employed with fewer firms and 
v/ere possibly not as aware of the value of additional education or (2) It 
may also be that those who had worked with fewer firms knew more precisely 
v/hat area of work they were interested in and, thus, regir^terod with fewer 
courses for the purpose of specialization vAiiU^ those who h.jd worked for 
rel,:5tively ^^j^q firms, were still testing their abilities and interests 
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and, thus, enrolled in more courses in an attempt to eventually dir.covor 
their job needs. 

It is interesting to note, however, that the number of credits obtained 
and the G.P.A. scores between any two given groups were not statistically 
different, nor was there evidence of a trend in any direction. Evidently, 
it appears from Table 27.3 that the number of firms the student has worked 
with affects only the number of credits obtained or G.P.A. 
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TABLE 27.1 



Frequency Distribution of Sample According Lo 
Total of Firms Employed With 



TOTAL NUMBER 1 FIRM 
OF FIRMS 



2 FIRMS 3 FIRMS 



^aJMBER (N) 
PERCENT % 



94 
16.8 



139 
24.9 



129 
23.0 



4 FIRMS 

100 
17.9 



5+ FIRMS 

97 
17.4 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 559 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 71 or 

11.27% 



TABLE 27.2 

Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Total Number of Firms Employed With 



TOTAL NUMBER OF 
FIRMS 



1 FIRM 

2 FIRMS 

3 FIRMS 

4 FIRMS 
5+ FIRMS 



CREDITS 
ATTEMPTED 



MEANS S.D. 

3.20 1.25 

3.36 1.20 

3.49 1.3^^ 

3.59 1.P6 

3.7^) 1.16 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



MEANS S.D. 

2.34 1.68 
2.36 1.75 
2.36 1.82 

2.35 1.79 
2.75 1.73 



G.P.A. 



MEANS S.D. 

2.62 1.58 

2.53 1.57 

2.46 l.GO 

;^.3r. 1.6? 
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LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT WITH PRESENT FIRM 

Table 23 .1 shows that over 35% of the working sample h^d been employed 
with their present firm for one year or less. Another 20»8% oi the working 
respondents were working with their current firm for two yoAtr.^ while roughly 
the same proportion were employed for three to five years in thtnr current 
lob. Almost ten percent of the sample had been working for six to ten years 
at their present job, leaving 13.7% who had been employed at the present job 
for ten years or over. 

Respondents who were working for their firm for one year or less attained 
lower G.P.A. scores than the groups who had been employed with their current 
firm for two years; six to ten years; and ten years or more. 

There are two possible explantions why those who had worked one year 
or less at their present job did worse than others. It might be that they 
were starting out with a new firm and, therefore, were preoccupied with the 
problems of adjustment to the new job. On the other hand, this group might 
contBin a much larger proportion of individuals w? j have difficulties in 
keeping a job and are, therefore, continually shifting from job to job. 
The job instability, in turn might have influenced their accademic per- 
formance. 
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TABLE .?8.1 



Frequency Distribution According to Length 
of Employment with Present Firm 



LENGTH OF 1 year or 1-2 years 3.5 years 
EMPLOYMENT less 



6-10 years 10 Years + 



NUMBER (N) 
PERCENT % 



201 
35.4 



118 
20.8 



115 
20.2 



56 
9.9 



78 
13.7 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 568 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 62 or 

9.8% 



TABLE 28.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down 
Length of Employment With Present Firm 



CREDITS CREDITS G.P.A. 

ATTEMPTED OBTAINED 





MEANS 


3.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


1 yer'ir 


3.54 


1.22 


2.15 


1.81 


2.12 


1.65 


? years 


3.46 


1.26 


2.73 


1.71 


2.35 


1.48 


3-5 years 


3.33 


1.28 


2.17 


1.67 




1.55 


6-10 years 


3.25 


1.28 


2.45 


1.71 


2.82 


1.50 


10+ years 


3.33 


1.20 


2.53 


1.67 


2.77 


1.62 



LENGTH OF 
EMPLOYffiNT 
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IMPORTANCE OF PRESENT JOB FOR CAREER ASPIRATIONS 

Table 29,1 shows the distribution of the sample according 
degree of importance of the respondent's present job towards hiu luturo 
career aspirations. Roughly 20% of the sample claimed their rurrrnt job 
was extremely important for their career aspirations, while approximately 
a quarter of the working students felt their present job to be very im- 
portant for their career aspirations. Just over a third of the sample 
viewed a moderate relationship between present and future occupations. 
Almost a fifth of the respondents did not see any relevance between their 
present job and future career aspirations. 

Table 29,3 indicates that st\idents who viewed their present job as 
being extremely important to career aspirations attempted fewer credits 
than all other groups. With the exception of the group contrast between 
the 'extremely' and 'very' groups, the 'extremely' group also obtained 
tewer credits than the other two groups. This finding supports the 
assumption that the time availability is a crucial factor in university 
achievement. Most probably those who viewed their job as being extremely 
important, were devoting more time and energy to occupational demands at 
the expense of their part-time studies. However, G,P,A, scores for the 
'extremely' group, were significantly lower only when compared to the scorej 
obtained by those whose job was moderately related to future career 
aspirations. In addition, those who viewed a moderate relationship between 
present and future jobs obtained more credits and higher G,P,A. rscoron 
than those who claimed their job was very important to iutur'^' ^>ir(K-r- 
aspirations. 

The data in Table 29,3 reveals a general, consistent pattorri whereby 
groups who deemed their jobs to be extremely or very important did not .:eem 
to do as well at their studies as did groups who viewed their current jobs 
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as having only a slight or insignificant relevance to future cart^er 
aspirations. 
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TABLE 29,1 



Frequency Distribution of Sample According l:o 
Importance of Present Job for Career Aspirations 



IMPORTANCE 
OF PRESENT 
JOB 


EXTREMELY 


VERY 


MODERATELY 


NOT AT ALL 


NUMBER (N) 


112 


133 


189 


108 


PERCENT % 


20.5 


25.2 


34.6 


19.7 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 547 MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 83 or 

13.2% 



TABLE 29.2 

Scores on Criterion Va r iables Broken Down by Importance of 
Present Job for Career Aspirations 



IMPORTANCE OF PRE- CREDITS 
SENT JOB FOR CAREER ATTEMPTED 
ASPIRATIONS 



IMPORTANCE OF PRESENT 

JOB FOR CARREER ASP. MEA^JS S.D. 



EXTREMELY 
VERY 

MODEF^ATELY 
NOT AT ALL 



3.05 1.30 
3.52 1.P2 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



MEANS S.D. 

lo91 1.64 

2.19 1.79 

P.^^ 1.77 



G.P.A. 



MEANS S.D. 

2.31 1.61 

;^.7'. L.^-' 

.'.17 L.^^-. 
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IMPORTANCE OF UNIVERSITY DEGREE FOR CAREER 

-Tanie 30.1- shows that roughly 45% of thn sample felt th.it .i univorr.Lty 
iegre^^ was extremely important i or their careers, while anot[ir-t' ^u.-?X 
thought d degree was very important for their occupations. Approxiuu&cay 
24% ot the respondents saw moderate or insignii icant care^er iM^ntM its coming 
trorn a university degree. It seems somewhat surprising that almost a 
'l^iarcer of the sample saw little or no relevance between possession of a 
d^.g-'^e and their career. These two groups might have included individuals 
who were not interested in the labour market and were taking courses lor 
g-neral Interest and self -betterment. In addition, this group might have 
Included working students who found university courses moderately or totally 
unappiicablr. to their jobs or iuture occupations. 

Whether a student considers a degree to be important or irrelevent to 
tneii career, har> no influence upon the number of credits they attempt/ 
obtain and G.P.A. Table 30.3 does not yield a statistically signiiicant 
difl^r.^ace h-^tween any two groups contras.ted or any of the thre</ criterion 
var iuM*"\s. 

It would be r-xpncted that students who deemed the degr(-^- status: as 
p^iir] extremely or very important to their career would haV- a highr^r l*-vc.a 

achievemr>nt and motivation towu'dr; their s,tudif-s than thori^^ who -,aw 
trofif-rate or no benr^f its 1 rom a univrsity degref^ tor occup^iUorMl ^yhilr.^ 
flowrM/oi , tr.is ar.:;umptiQn was not validatr-d by th*- data in Tirle :v).3. 
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TABLE 30.1 



Frequency Distribution of Sample According to 
Importance of University Degree for Career 



IMPORTANCE 
OF DEGREE 
FOR CAREER 


EXTREMELY 


VERY 


MODERATELY 


NOT AT ALL 


NUMBER (N) 


269 


183 


110 


33 


PERCENT % 


45.2 


30.8 


18.5 


5.6 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 595 MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 35 or 

5.6% 



TABLE 30.2 



Frequency Distribution of Sample Broken Dwon by Importance 
of University Degree for Career 



IMPORTANCE OF DE- CREDITS CREDITS G.P.A. 

GREE FOR CAREER ATTEMPTED OBTAINED 





MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


EXTREMELY 


3.57 


1.33 


2.49 


1.84 


2.47 


1.55 


VERY 


3.36 


1.18 


2.33 


1.70 


2.57 


1.60 


MODERATELY 


3.43 


1.22 


2.29 


1.75 


2.56 


1.71 


NOT AT ALL 


3.15 


1.09 


2.03 


1.49 


2.53 


1.84 
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EMPLOYER ATTITUDE TOWARD TAKING UNIVERSITY COURSES 

Table 31.1 demonstrates over 60% of the sample claimed their employer 
was either very enthusiastic (24.0%) or enthusiastic (38.1%) about their 
university studies. Over a third of the respondents maintained their 
employer did not care about their courses at the university. Only two per 
cent of the sample felt that their employer was unhappy or very unhappy 
about their iniversity studies. 

Students who claimed their employer was very enthusiastic or enthusiastic 
about their studies obtained significantly more credits than students who 
felt their employer was unhappy or very unhappy about their educational 
activities. Furthermore, the group who maintained their employer was very 
enthusiastic or enthusiastic obtained significantly higher G.P.A. scores 
than the group who felt their employer was unhappy about their studies. 
Students who claimed their employer didn't care either way about their 
courses also: (1) attempted more credits than the 'unhappy' group, 
(2) obtained more credits than the 'unhappy' group and 'very happy' group 
and (3) attained a higher G.P.A. score than the 'unhappy' group. The data 
in Table 31.3 indicates that the employer attitude toward taking university 
courses as perceived by the student has an effect upon the number of credits 
attempted/obtained and G.P.A. when two extreme groups are compared with 
one another. This finding can be explained by the fact that groups who 
felt they gained employer approval for taking university courses were more 
encouraged to pursue their studies than groups who felt their employer was 
not enthusiastic about their university courses. Also, groups who claimed 
their employer did not care whether they took courses or not, still achieved 
more than groups whose employer was unhappy or very unhappy about their 
educational commitmentr; . It appoarn that employer indifference does not 
have a negative inlluence upon the students' ambition or achievem(jnt at school. 
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TABLE 31.1 



Frequency Distribution of Sample According to 
Employer Attitude Toward Taking University Courses 



EMPLOYER VERY EN- ENTHU- 
ATTITUDE THUS IAS- S IAS TIC 
TIC 



NUMBER (N) 
PERCENT % 



132 
24.0 



209 
38.1 



DOES NOT UNHAPPY VERY UN- 
CARE HAPPY 



197 
35.9 



5 
.9 



6 
1.1 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 549 MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 81 or 

12.9% 



TABLE 31.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Dwon l3y Employer 
Attitude Toward Taking University Courses 



EMPLOYER ATTITUDE CREDITS 

ATTEMPTED 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



G.P.A. 



VERY ENTHUSIASTIC 
ENTHUSIASTIC 
DOES NOT CARE 
UNHAPPY 
VERY UNHAPPY 



MEANS S.D. 

3.39 1.25 

3.39 1.26 
3.51 1.20 

2.40 .39 
3.33 1.03 



MEANS S.D. 

2.40 1.71 

2.29 1.78 

2.53 1.72 

.60 1.34 

1.00 .89 



MEANS S.D. 

2.5? 1.53 

2.38 1.66 

2.68 1.59 

.40 .89 

1.67 1.37 
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YEARLY INCOME 



Table 32.1 indicates that over 40% of the sample were earning a yoarly 
salary of $3,000 to $6,000, while less than 9% , were paid iindor $3,000 a 
year. Over a third of the sample had yearly salaries of $G,00() to $10,000. 
Roughly 10% of the respondents were earning yearly wages of $10,000 to 
$15,000, leaving 1.2% who were receiving over $15,000 a year. 

Table 33.3 illustrates that the group earning less than $3,000 yearly, 
(1) attempted more credits than all other income groups, with the exception 
of the group earning over $15,000 a year; (2) obtained more credits than all 
other income groups; and (3) attained higher G.P.A. scores '^than the $3,000 to 
$6,000 and $15,000+ groups. In addition, the group earning $10,000 to $15,000 
a year attempted fewer credits than the $15,000+ group. The data in Table 
32.3 reveals an interesting pattern regarding the 'under $3,000' 'group. 
Firstly, it is probable that this group have a part-time working status. 
Data from Table 2 3.3 (Groups Contrasted on Criterion Variables According 
to Part-time Employment) indicates part-time students obtain more ciedif.s 
and attain higher G.P.A. scores than the full-time candidates, presumably 
because they have more time and energy to devote to studies than do students 
who have full-time job commitments. The group earning less than $3,000 
yearly also attempted more credits than all other groups with the exception 
of the '$15,000+' group. Thus, it would appear that the question of financing 
towards university courses for those earning less than $3,000 a ar is not 
.1 fortinenl: one in so much as ih doesn't determine the numb^^^r of r-ours-rs tlv, 
'.tudent can take. 
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TABLE 32.1 



Frequency Distribution of Sample Accodinq to 
Yearly Income 



YEARLY SALARY LESS THAN 
$3,000 



NUMBER (N) 
PERCENT % 



51 
8.8 



$ 3 , 000- t6 , 000- $10 , 000- 
$6,000 $10,000 $15,000 



245 
42.5 



214 
37.1 



60 
10.4 



$15,000+ 

7 
1.2 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 577 MISSING OBSERVATIONS - S 3 o: 

8.4% 



TABLE 32.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by Yearly Income 



YEARLY SALARY CREDITS CREDITS 

ATTEMPTED OBTAINED 







MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


LESS THAN 


$3,000 


4.12 


1.18 


3.29 


1.53 


2.96 


1.5;^ 


$3,000 to 


$6,000 


3.30 


1.28 


2.25 


1.77 


1.43 


1.66 


$6,000 to 


$10,000 


3.45 


1.24 


2.44 


1.76 


2.51 


1.53 


$10,000 to 


$15,000 


3.30 


1.08 


1.98 


1.56 


2.48 


1.66 


$15,000+ 




4.14 


.90 


1.57 


2.37 


1.57 


1.40 
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EXTENT JOB AFFBJCT ABILITY TO PERB"*ORM AS STUDENT 



Table 33.1 illustrates the distribution of the sample according to the 
extent the respondent's job affects his/her ability to perform aj: a student. 
Roughly a third o the sample claimed their job had no influence upon their 
academic achievement. This tindingr, could be interpreted either one oi two 
ways: (l) the job is unrelated to their line o studies and, hence, does 
not aid in scholastic performance, or (2) occupational commitmenti^ are 
not so great as to hamper educational achievement. Roughly 14% of the sample 
claimed their studies were suffering as a result of their careers. Over 
21% of th.' respondents found their job to be either very helpful (6.1%) or 
help^al (15.8%) in their academic studies. 

Table 33.3 indicates that those who felt their job made no difference 
in their scholastic performance: (1) attempted ewer credits than all other 
groups compared with, (2) obtained fewer credits than the 'helpful' group and 
(3) attained a lower G.P.A. score than the 'helpful' group. The data would 
zeem to demonstrate that students who fail to see either a positive or 
negative relationship between their job and their academic studies tend to 
{)er*'orm worse at school than those who can see a relationship. It is sur- 
prising to note that the group who claimed their job did not affect their 
studies attempted fewer credits than the two groups who saw jobs had some 
degree of interference with courses. A possible explanation for this ' inding 
is that students in these two categories failed to see any positive relation- 
ship) betwoon job and school, but v/ero attempting more cours^^s in t\\o hoi>n o 
ameliorating career opfjortunitirr. hhrouqh thu ^.ducation rout> . Or , it. rriiy 
jlno bo that students v/ho claimed their job made no dirfercnc-* in th<:ir 
student abilities towards their studies, held a generally aj^ithftic att. Pude 
towards th^dr studios. j o 4 
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TABLE 33.1 

Frecfuency Distribution of Sample According to 
Extent Job Affects Ability to Perform as Student 



EXTENT JOB 
AFFECTS 
ABILITY TO 
PERFORM AS 
STUDENT 

NUMBER (N) 

PERCENT % 



VERY 

HELP- 
FUL 



35 



6.2 



HELPFUL 



90 



15.9 



MAKES NO INTERFERES INTERFERES 
DIFFERENCE BADLY 



192 



33.8 



195 



34.3 



56 



9.9 



VALID OBSERVATIC^S - 568 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 62 or 

9.8% 



TABLE 33.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by Extent Job 
Affects Ability to Perform as Student 



EXTENT JOB AFFECTS 
ABILITY TO PERFORM 
AS A STUDENT 



CREDITS 
ATTEMPTED 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



G.P.A. 



MEANS S.D. 

VERY HELPFUL A 56 1.16 

/ HELPFUL 3.56 1.21 

MAKES NO DIFFERENCE 3.20 1.25 

INTERFERES 3.47 1.27 

INTERFERES BADLY 3.61 1.29 



MEANS S.D. 

2.37 1.77 

2.60 1.71 

2.14 1.68 

2.40 1.79 

2.48 1.95 



MEANS S.D. 

2.40 1.61 

2.80 1.41 

2.3H 1.63 

2.48 1.67 

2.36 l.'y) 
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EXTENT STUDIES AFFECT OCCUPATIONAL PERFORMANCE 



Table 34.1 indicates that the majority of the sample or roughly 55% 
claimed their studies did not affect their occupational performance, either 
po.^itively or negatively. Thirty-four percent of respondents felt Lhoir; 
occupational performance was favourably affected by their academic studies, 
while roughly 11% claimed their studies were interfering with their occu- 
pational performance. The data presented by Table 34.1 highlights a weak 
area in academic programming. Over 65% of the sample could not transfer 
academic benefits into their occupational performance. This fact leaves 
to question the relevance of the academic curriculum to the real-life 
situation. Theoretical instruction should ideally be related to on-the- 
field experience, but that only a minority of the sample could appreciate 
this relationship reflects a possible problem in the part-time curriculum 
design. 

Table 34.3 does not yield significant data on any of the three criterion 
variables between any two groups, nor does there emerge a consistent, ob- 
servable pattern. Hence, it would appear that the relationship between 
academic studies and occupational performance, as perceived by the respondent 
does not afreet the number of credits attempted/obtained or G.P.A. 



TABLE 34 I 



Frequency Distribution of Sample According to 
Extent Studies Affect Occupational Performance 



EXTENT STUDIES 
AFFECT OCCU- 
PATIONAL PER- 
FORMANCE 

NUMBER (N) 

PERCENT % 



VERY HELPFUL HELPFUL MAKES NO INTERFERES 

DIFFERENCE 



47 
8.3 



146 
25.7 



312 
54.9 



63 
11.1 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 568 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS 



62 or 
9.8% 



TABLE 34.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Extent Studies Affect Occupational Performance 



EXTENT STUDIES 
AFFECT OCCUPA- 
TIONAL PERFORMANCE 



CREDITS 
ATTEMPTED 



MEANS S.D. 

VERY HELPFUL 3.60 1.41 

HELPFUL 3.49 1.15 

MAKES NO DIFFERENCE 3.38 1.25 

INTERFERES 3.19 1 . Q 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



MEANS S.D. 

2.47 1.86 

2.33 1.72 

2.39 1.75 

2.03 1.81 



G.P.A. 



MEANS S.D. 

2.53 1.49 

2.44 1.55 

2.46 1.62 

2.56 1.71 
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CHAPTER 6 



RESIDENCE AND TRAVEL 



This chapter examines housing and travel variables for their 
possible relationship with academic performance among part-time 
students. Housing variables studied include type and size of residence 
and its distance from the university. Travel factors examined include 
method of travel, the average length of travel time, the number of 
weekly trips to the university for purposes other than attending 
lectures, whether travel time could be used for study purposes, and the 
extent to which travel time interfered with the total amount of time 
available for study purposes. 
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TYPE OF RES IDENCE 



Table 35.1 illustrates the distribution of the sample according to th..^ 
type Of residence. Almost half of the sample lived in apartment, while 
roughly a quarter dwelled in either a duplex or a triplex. Under ten percent 
of the respondents lived in a bungalow, while 16.0% resided in a house. 
Approximately our percent lived in a type of residence other than those 
mentioned. 

Table 35.3 does not produce any significant findings between any two 
groups compared on any of the three criterion variables. Furthermore, there 
does not seem to emerge a consistent pattern leading to a trend in any direc- 
tion. Thus, it would appear that the type of residence a student lives in 
or owns does not affect the various criteria of educational achievement 
employed in this study. 



jL <^ 3 
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TABLE 35 >1 

Frequency Distribution of Sample According to 
Type of Residence 



TYPE OF 


APPART- 


TRIPLEX/ 


BUNGALOW 


HOUSE 


OTHER 


RESIDENCE 


MENT 


DUPLEX 






NUMBER (N) 


300 


155 


52 


101 


22 


PERCENT X 


47.6 


24.6 


8.3 


16.0 


3.5 



VALID OBERVATIONS - 630 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 0 or 0% 



TABLE 35.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by Type of Residence 



TYPE OF RESIDENCE CREDITS 

ATTEMPTED 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



G.P.A. 





MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 




.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


APARTMENT 


3. 


50 


1.23 


2. 


55 


1 


.79 


2. 


65 


1.65 


TRIPLEX/DUPLEX 


3. 


33 


1.29 


2. 


25 


1 


.73 


2. 


37 


1.56 


BUNGALOW 


3. 


35 


1.17 


2. 


13 


1 


.67 


2. 


44 


1.58 


HCXJSE 


3. 


55 


1.34 


2. 


27 


1 


.71 


2. 


48 


1.57 


OTHER 


3. 


64 


1.29 


2. 


14 


1 


.91 


2. 


27 


1.55 
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NUMBER OF ROOMS IN DWELLING 

Table 36.1 shows that almost 40% of the sample were living in resi- 
dences of two to foior rooms, while roughly 30% were occupying homes of 
five to seven rooms. Approximately 13% of respondents were residing in 
eight to nine room dwellings, while under ten percent of the sample lived 
in homes of ten or more rooms. Roughly eight percent of students in the 
sample lived in one and a half room residences. 

The data in Table 36.3 yields only two cases of statistical signi- 
ficance in which students who lived in one and a half room dwellings 
attained significantly lower G.P.A. scores than students who lived in: 
(1) two to foior room homes and (2) five to seven room homes. In addition, 
the data produced by group contrasts between the '1% rooms • group and all 
other groups gives rise to a general pattern which although not significant, 
statistically, lends itself to a consistent trend. It would appear that 
students who live in one and a half room dwellings also obtain fewer credits 
than all other groups contrasted, although they attempt as many credits as 
all other groups. Negative figures were obtained for the '1% rooms' group 
in G.P.A. scores aside from the two statistically significant negative 
findings already cited. 

It would appear that students who occupy the smallest dwellings, are 
not performing as well as other groups at university. 

It may be concluded that these students, living a modest life in small 
homes, are pre-occupied with financial problems thiat hamper achievement at 
school. Or it may also be that these students are single and as noted in 
Table 7.1 (Frequency Distribution of Sample According to Marital Status) 
single students tend to perform less well at school than married atudonts. 
It must be mentioned, however, that the data only yielded tv;o canes ol 
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significance complemented by a general trend and, thus, these speculative 
explanations can not be confirmed • 

Other than the pattern mentioned above, the data in Table 36.3 does 
not give rise to any sort oi^ consistent trond, hence, it can bo concluded 
f-.hat the size of the student's dwelling door, not affect achiovemont: and 
performance at school, unless the student lives in a very small home ol 
one and a half rooms ♦ However, this inal exception is not supported by 
significant data and its validity may be subject to question. 
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TABLE 36.1 



Frequency Distribution of Sample According to 
Number of Rooms in Residence 



NUMBER OF 


Ik ROOMS 


2-4 ROOMS 


5-7 ROOMS 8-9 ROOMS 


10+ ROOMS 


ROOMS 










NUMBER (N) 


49 


242 


193 86 


54 


PERCENT % 


7.9 


38.8 


30.9 13.8 


8.7 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 6?4 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 6 or 

1.0% 



TABLE 36.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Number of Rooms in Residence 



NUMBER OF ROOMS CREDITS CREDITS G.P.A. 

ATTEMf'TED OBTAINED 



Ih ROOMS 
2-4 ROOMS 
5-7 ROOr^ 
8-9 ROOMS 
10+ ROOMS 



MEANS S.D. 

3.51 1.24 

3-48 1.22 

3.31 1.31 

3.58 1.16 

3.65 1.36 



MEANS S.D. 

2.02 1.69 

2.47 1.72 

2.50 1.79 

2.35 1.67 

2.07 1.88 



MEANS S.D. 

2.06 1.71 

2.68 1.68 

2.61 1.55 

2.42 1.20 

2.20 1.73 
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POSSESSION OF CAR 



Table 37.1 indicates that 309 or almost 50% of the sample owned a car, 
while roughly the same amount-311, or just over 50% did not own a car. 

Table 37.3 shows that those who own a car attempt signif icrintly more- 
credits than those who do not. However, there is no statistical difference 
between the two groups on the number of credits obtained or the G.P.A. scores. 
Students who own cars may be more in a position to take on more credits than 
those who do not simply because a car facilitates the problem of transpor- 
tation to and from the university. The time factor involved in travelling 
to and from classes is an important consideration in the total number of 
courses a student is able to take. It is conceivable that students who 
owned cars, would be less opposed to taking courses that finished late in 
the evening, than students who did not own cars and had to find more time- 
consuming means of transport. 
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TABLE 37.1 



Frecpiency Distribution of Sample According to 
Poss ession of Car 

POSSESSION OF CAR 
NUMBER (N) 
PERCENT % 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 620 MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 10 or 

1.4% 



YES 
309 

49.8 



NO 

311 

50.2 



TABLE 37.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Possession of Car 



GROUP 



CREDITS 
ATTEMPTED 



YES 
NO 



MEANS S.D. 
3.35 1.25 
3.55 1.27 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



MEANS S.D. 
2.25 1.73 
2.51 1.79 



G.P.A, 



MEANS S .D . 

2.51 1.64 

2.52 1.58 
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DISTANCE BETWEEN RESIDENCE AND UNIVERSITY 



Table 38,1 indicates that over roughly 60% of the sample lived ? ive 
or more miles from the university. Another 17,3% travelled rom three to 
four miles from home to school. Approximately 18% of the respondents 
claimed the distance between residence and university was two mil^\'^. or under. 

Table 38,3 does not yield data showing that the distance i rom home to 
school has an effect upon the number of credits attempted/obtained and G,P,A, 
There wore three exceptions to this general pattern of the nuTiber ol credits 
attempted between the group who lived ive or more miles from school: (l) the 
group who lived two miles from school, (2) the group who lived three miles 
from school and (3) the group who lived : our miles from school. In all 
cases the group who had to travel five miles or more to school attempted 
fewer credits, however, they did not obtain fewer credits, except in con- 
trast to the four mile group, and attained as high G,P,A, scores as all 
other groups. 

This set of data appears to indicate that distance from home to school 
will only in .'luence the number to total credits attempted but not scholastic 
achievement. Furthermore, the little influence home-school distance had 
upon the number oT credits attempted was evidenced only in the group who 
were travelling distances of five miles or greater. It is unknown precisely 
how much more than five miles these students were travelling to school, but 
it is conceivable that the greater distance lactor would be more of an in- 
convenience in the amount o; available time the student could devote to 
:3tudi'^^r;. 
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TABLE 38,1 



Frequency Distribution of Sample According to 
Approximate Distance Between Residence and University 



APPOX. 1 mile or 2 miles 3 miles 4 miles 5+ miles 

DISTANCE less 
IN MILES 



NUMBER (N) 71 39 63 39 376 

PERCENT % 12.1 6.6 10.7 6.6 63.9 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 588 MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 42 or 

6,7% 



TABLE 38.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Approximate Distance Between Residence and University 



APPROXIMATE DIS- CREDITS CREDITS G,P,A. 

TANCE IN MILES ATTEMPTED OBTAINED 





MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


1 mile or less 


3.56 


1.17 


2.52 


1.65 


2.77 


1.61 


2 miles 


3.97 


1.18 


2.69 


1.81 


2.62 


1.68 


3 miles 


3.71 


1.18 


2.33 


1.95 


2.37 


1.95 


4 miler. 


3.92 


1.04 


2.82 


1.67 


2.74 


1.60 


^+ miler; 


3.32 


1.28 


2.2G 


1.74 


2. 4 '-5 


1.S3 
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METHOD OF TRAVEL TO SCHOOL 

Table 39.1 illustrates the distribution of the sample according to 
the method of travel from home to school. Just under a third travelled 
to school by bus, subway or train. Almost the same proportion of the rum- 
ple came to school by car while 13.3% walked from residence to university. 
Roughly 25% used a combination of two or three of these transport methods 
to come to school . 

There does not emerge any consistent pattern from the data in Table 
39.3. People who travelled by foot attained significantly higher G.P.A. 
scores than those who came to school in a car or those who used a com- 
bination of two transport methods; however, they did not attempt or ob- 
tain more credits than any other >'oup. Students who came to school by 
car attempted and obtained fewer credits than students who used public 
forms of transportation (train, bus, subway). Students who used the public 
transport system attempted more credits than those who used a combination 
of two or three methods of travel. 

However, it does not appear that these differences can be attributed 
to the specific method of travel used by each group, as the data does not 
present any sort of consistent trend in any direction. 
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TABLE 39.1 



Frequency Distribution of Sample According t o 
Method of Travel to School 



METHOD OF BY FOOT CAR SUBWAY/ TRAIN/ COMBINA^ COMBINA- 
TRAVEL BUS TION OF 2 TIONS OF 3 



NUMBER (N) 83 192 
PERCENT % 13.3 30.8 



198 125 26 

31.7 20.0 4.2 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 624 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 6 or 

1.0% 



TABLE 39.2 

Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Method of Travel to School 



METHOD OF TRAVEL 



CREDITS 
ATTEMPTED 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



G.P.A. 





MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S 


.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


BY FOOT 


3.40 


1.20 


2.43 


1 


.64 


2.86 


1.60 


CAR 


3.44 


1.23 


2.17 


1 


.76 


2.44 


1.61 


SUBWAY/ TRAIN/ BUS 


3.70 


1.21 


2.1b 


1 


.78 


2.57 


1.58 


COMBINATION OF TWG 


3.31 


1.37 


?.L1 


1 


.76 


2.36 


1.63 


CONBINATION OF THREE 


3.00 


1.27 


2.38 


1 


.53 


2.77 


1.56 
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LENGTH OF TRAVEL TIME TO SCHOOL 



Table 40.1 indicates that over 40% of the sample were required to 
travel an hour or less trom home to school, while almost half of the 
respondents lived half an hour to an hour travelling time from school . 
Roughly eight percent needed an hour to an hour and a half to get from 
their place of residence to the university. 

The data in Table 40.3 produces two cases of significance; the 
•30 minutes or less group- attempted and obtained significantly more credits 
than the -1 hour to Ih hour group'. These results are in the expected 
direction. It would be presumed that students, required to travel a long 
distance to school, thus, devoting a greater portion of their spare time 
to transportation, may hesitate in taking registration with several courses, 
particularly if the courses they wanted were offered on different evenings. 

The e-ect travel time has upon credits attempted/obtained is witnessed 
only in the contrast between the two extreme -travel-time- groups. The G.P.A. 
scores were not affected by travel time. 
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TABLE 40.1 



Frequency Distribution of Sample According ho 
Length of Travel Time to School 



LENGTH OF TRAVEL TIME 30 MINUTES 

TO SCHOOL OR LESS 

NUMBER (N) 273 

PERCENT % 43.8 



30 MINUTES 

i HOUR 

297 
47.7 



1 - Ih HOURS 

52 
8.3 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 622 



MISSING OBSERVATION^ - 8 or 

1.1% 



TABLE 40,2 

Scores on Criterion Variables Broken 
Down by Length of Travel Time to School 



LENGTH OF TRAVEL 
TIME TO SCHOOL 



30 MINUTES OR LESS 

30 MINUTES TO 
1 HOUR 



CREDITS 
ATTEMPTED 



MEANS S.D. 

3.54 1.21 

3.49 1.26 

2.98 1.42 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



MEANS S.D. 

2.49 1.75 

2.37 1.74 

1.98 1.82 



G.P.A, 



MEANS S.D. 

2.57 i.64 

2.53 1.57 

2.37 1.68 
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NUMBER OF WEEKLY TRIPS TO UNIVERSITY FOR PURPOSES 



OTHER THAN ATTENDING LECTURES 



Table 41.1 shows that over 50% of the sample only came to school to 
attend lectures. Roughly a quarter of the respondents came to school, on 
the average, once a week for purposes other than attending 

lectares. Approximately 19% oi- the sample came to school two to three timers 
a wtjek aside from trips for lectures. The remainder oi the sample or 4.2% 
came to school four or more times for reasons other than attending lectures. 

The findings in Table 41.3 indicates that the group who travelled to 
university strictly for the purpose of attending lectures: (1) attempted 
fev/er credits than all other groups contrasted, (2) obtained fewer credits 
than all other groups contrasted, with the exception of the group who came 
to school twice a week for reasons other than lectures, and (3)attained a 
significantly lower G.P.A. than the group who came to school once a week 
-"iside from lectures. This consistent negative pattern for the '0 trip' 
group, can be explained by one of three assumptions, (l'^ Thiri group lacked 
the time, because of other commitments to attempt more courses, hence, tho 
need to come to school for study purposes would be significantly reduced, in 
contr^ist with students who attempted more courses and had a heavier work load 
demanding additional trips to the university for study purposes. (2) The 
distance factor between home and school may have made additional trips to the 
university more diificult :or some students than for others. Table 38.3 
(firoups Contrasted on Criterion Variables According to Length oi Travel Time 
to School) shows that the travel time to school af ected thf- number ot credits 
attempted and obtained v;hen the student had to travel more than oiv^ hour .rem 
home to the university. (3) The stud^'nts lack Oi academic motivation reduced 
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the number of courses attempted and the trips to school i or fmrposes othei 
than attending lectures. However, becaunc- G.P.A. scores for this ciroup were 
lower in only one case, assumption (3) seems \'ho least likely o i xi^l.m.ji lons 
given • 

The remaining group contrasts, dlhhouqh not as consir.ti-nL, 'i Jlow I he 
F^attern set by the '0 trip' group comparisons. Those who c<mie to school 
for purposes other than attending lectures .our or more tlmi^r^ i w^^'-k at -^^-mpt^'d 
and obtained more credits than the '1 trip' group and the '2 trip' group. 
This group also obtained more credits than the '3 trip' group. However, the 
•3 trip' group attained a lower G.P.A. than the '1 trip' group. This last 
finding remains as the only inconsistancy in a generally consistent pattern 
whereby the more times a student travels to school for purposes other than 
attending lectures, the more credits they atteiapt and obtain. 
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TABLE 41.1 



Frequency Distribution o- Sample According to 
Number of Weekly Trips to University for Purposes 
Other Than Attending Lectures 



NUMBER OF 0 TRIPS 
WEEKLY TRIPS 



NUMBER (N) 
PERCENT % 



310 
52.0 



1 TRIP 

150 
25.2 



2 TRIPS 3 TRIPS 4+ TRIPS 



67 
11.2 



44 
7.4 



4.2 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 596 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 1,A or 

5.4% 



TABLE 41.2 

Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Number of Weekly Trips to University for Purpo53es 
Other Than Attending Lectures 



NUMBER OF WEEKLY 
TRIPS 



CREDITS 
ATTEMPTED 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



G.P.A. 





MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


0 TRIPS 


3.19 


1.26 


2.10 


1.67 


2.43 


1.66 


1 TRIP 


3.68 


1.16 


2.83 


1.63 


2.87 


1.34 


2 TRIPS 


3.67 


1.24 


2.43 


1.99 


2.58 


1.74 


TRILLS 


3.95 


I.IG 


?.66 


1.83 


?.36 


1.^.4 


4+ TRIPS 


4.44 


.H? 


3. no 


1.61 


2.68 


1.7S 
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TRAVEL TIME 

Table 42,1 indicates that over 75% of the sample did not uso the travf^l 
time between home and school for study purposes, leaving jur>t undt^r 25% o. 
the respondents who found that travel time was valuable for otuciy purposes. 

It appears from the data in Table 42.3 that those students who iound 
travel time . rom home to school valuable for study purposes, attempted 
significantly more credits than the group who did not use travel time to 
study. There was, however, no significant difference between the two groups 
on the number of credits obtained or G.P.A. 

It is difficult to draw any conclusions from this data except that maybe 
students who did use the travel time to study anticipated added time while 
travelling to devote to their studies and, thus, attempted more courses. 
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TABLE 42.1 

Frec^aenc^ Distribution of Sample According to 
Whether Travel Time is Used for Study Purposes 



USE OF TRAVEL TIME FOR 
STUDY PURPOSES 

NUMBER (N) 

PERCENT % 



YES 
143 
23.6 



NO 
462 
76.4 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 605 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 25 or 4.0% 



TABLE 42 « 2 

Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Whether Travel Time is Used for Study Purposes 



USE OF TRAVEL 
Tir^E FOR STUDY 
PURPOSES 



YES 
MO 



CREDITS 
ATTEMPTED 



MEATJS S.D. 
3.69 1.30 
3.40 1.25 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



MEANS S.D. 
2.66 1.80 
2.35 1.73 



G.P.A. 



MEANS S.D. 
2.47 1.50 
2.59 1.63. 
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VALUE OF TRAVEL TIME FOR STUDIES 

Tabl-^ n.l indicates that toughly SS% o thn s.implo di.l not 1 ind travel 
*"-iT'/^ to and trom the university valuable tor r^tudies. The rcrnaining 1^% of- 
the .^?ample claim^^d that travel time war> valuable^ for ''studios. 

It apr^ear^, from the data in Table 4 3.3 that the group who found travel 
"".irr.e to be ULief ul • . or their studies, attempted and obtained signii icantly 
more credit i> than the group who did not use travel time for study purposes; 
however, there was no difference in G.P.A. between the two groups. Time 
iv iilabilii- y has proven to be a crucial determinant of the amount of courses 
a student i.^ able to take, thus, students who anticipated the use o* travel 
time for study purposes, may have been more in a position to attempt, there- 
ore, obtain more credits due to the additional time factor. 
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TABLE 43,1 

Frequency Distribution of Sample According to 
Whether Travel Time is Valuable i"or Studies 



TRAVEL Tim VALUABLE FOR STUDIES 
NUMBER (N) 
PERCENT % 



YES 
92 
15.4 



NO 
507 
84.6 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 599 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 31 or 

4.9% 



TABLE 43.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Whether Travel Time is Valuable for Studies 



TRAVEL TIME VALU- 
AE^LE FOR STUDIES 



CREDITS 
ATTEMPTED 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



YES 
NO 



mkUS 3.D. 
3.72 1.23 
3.41 1.27 



MEANS S.D. 
2.80 1.74 
2.31 1.76 



G.P.A. 



r^ANS S.D. 
2.53 1.53 
2.52 1.63 
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EXTENT TRAVEL TIME INTERFERES WITH STUDY TIME 
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Table 44.1 shows that over 30% of tho sample claimed their tr.uvol time 
did not at all interfere with their study time, while roughly M% lolt hhcit 
travel time did either slightly (17.2%) or moderately (19.8%) aifi'ch study 
tirr.f-. Roughly nine percent of the sample maintained that their study time 
v/as either extremely (2.9%) or very much (5.8%) affected by travel time. 

Table 44.3 reveals a general pattern with a few statistical singif icances 
that confirm a consistent trend. It appears that, on the whole, groups who 
felt study time was extremely or very much affected by travel time attempted/ 
obtained fewer credits and attained lower G.P.A. scores than groups who 
telt that travel time interfered moderately, slightly or not at all with 
study time. 
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TABLE 44.1 



.Frequency Distribution of .<^.^pi According to 
Extent Travel Time Inhf^r-t eres Wit h '^ Shndy T^rnW ; 



EXTENT EXTRE^ELY VERY MUCH MODERATELY SLIGHTLY NOT AT ALL 

Tir^ IN- 
TERFERES 
WITH STUDY 
Tim 

NUWER („, 18 36 122 log „^ 

PERCENT* 2., 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 617 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 13 or 

2.1% 



TABLE 44,2 

Score^gn Criterion Variables Broken Dwon by 
Extent Tr avel Time Inherferes'^With Study Time 



GROUP 



CREDITS 
ATTEMPTED 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



G.P.A. 





MEANS 


3.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


EXTREMELY 


3.11 


1.32 


1.56 


1.69 


2.16 


1.86 


VERY MUCH 




1.40 


1.94 


2.00 


1.B6 


1.68 


MODERATELY 


3.54 


1.25 


2.91 


1.51 


2.95 


1.30 


."LIGPiTLY 


3.63 


i.?8 


P. 50 


1.77 


2.S5 


i ) 


NOT AT ALL 


3.39 


l..>4 


2.26 


1.77 


2.47 


1.67 
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CHAPTER 7 



PARENTAL BACKGROUND 



Attention wan next turned towards an examination of relationship 
between liCddomic periormance of part-time university students and t:heir 
r^'irental socio-economic and educational backgrounds. Factors studied 
include lather's socio-economic status, country in which parents spent 
most ot hheir lives., whether parents werf,^ living together, whethe r the 
student lived with his parents, parental level of education, and atb-ndrincr- 
ot \ sibling at a university. 



* 




ERIC 



PAHIER'S 30CI0-FC0NOMIC SPAT' I:.' 



Tibl- tj.L r» vc\ii:;. ^-.ht- t ribuMciri of t-h» • :;ampl(' i^r^-orM i ri-^ I.) fhr* 

•KT'ii'' -1 iirru-l thf-^ir lather, i ^lonqo I to th' * u[.per-ci:u-j- l^-v-l, while 
'■.J :'.ii:Ly 1 V,;; tiu-- ^mplo maint.aip.'-^d i'iir-ir^ l atli'M waj. -i riorr^l-'r ot t.h" ir fi'M - 

.1 "I i. ■ ••..'hvlori. A^.pi oximately r^l th--^ responrlc?nti' i hho.li 

: I' Viv: .r'U ylriq i ::iLd il'-— ol.i::.: :zt ir.u:i while ^2% cliirnori it : ihhei 

h':. "'ri >'i * o 1 i'.^VA r -niicidl> ' cla:;." l^-v^'*^l. Jur.f: ov^r ten percent, oi the* s^arnLl'. 
L,L::/ ^ h -I r- ather a.: being ai i iliat^^d with the lov;er-cla:;::: qroup. 

rai l- e,.'^. ir. iicate^: tha^ .iLudent':; v;ho:-'. father came i rom m u^f ta- 
■ ^L i.':* back.gro'ind , atterupted/obtuined .significantly more credit:; and atr,..lnef 
f:iqr.e'V '"^.I .A. a.cor'^n: than ill groar r coritr anted v;ith the exe ,»r>tion of th' 
•iov>-r-cl-i.::' irour. ' v/here^ the diitorence wac; not significant but the dat i 
v:a:: in ^h^^ dir^'Ctlon of pr^'Vious pattern. It 1:: poat:ible that .-tad* nt:. 
A'hoae fath'-r v/aa a. member o! an app^e^-clar.'*; If-v^-l had obtained, in tha.' r)a.;t, 
i la.'*-* t .:t.irid a i ^a: aiU'.iation through pr Lvat^^' achools, an^:, thu.:, ha:-:i i 
rdah* r ^o^^VltLonii and achiev^ nt l.t-vrd, ^han the other areup:*. However, 
i-a: Lv>' ■ I'gr'.^"- o: a : pi I ' ican-^'^' In group aontrr.^-ita w' t>> tp»'; 'upr^er- 

■alja:.: * ai'-'U? 1* ma.:*^ ra_ aat. -.i thi'- thi;' groiip includ^-d only fovir atu lentf: 
irii, thaa , i Indira:;. ■ ai llrri* »-a valu^>. 

Ir: adiL*:ion, ^ h- - * Lav;» -rrddd Le- » g^ ouf , attained aignir ic.mKly low-> a. I 
:■'/■):'■.■ t'i ir: th'"- 'upp' -raddl" ' ini *rTiLddh'» grout):;. 

'I'h*- 'lata iova not pr^-aen*: /i aona Latent patt*-rn in any ■iia''^''''t L^-.n. Th^a'^- 
:ar's ardd^.- t rorn aigniti aane' - rfagardlng tfj^- group -orita iat ^ •' 1 twraai th' 

'aar-f a -elaaa. » g^-oup and all othea 'jroupa., whtieh niay no^. L- v. -ra^; Vilaihb iu' 
'.Pa,' r-i *.!ila. group, it .tr)f'»-'Ha, taat a.oeio-e-aonar: 1/ • ]•■•/• 1. <a.-':a;i'^' 



r-v fh- atad^n^'a r-^h^a do^ not intla-n^*^' t..;.,. numb* a ^'d 'a-liJa Pa-rif^i-d/ 

171 

^^bt \ Lri.^d ot th* ' '.1 -A. 
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TABLE .IS.l 



Ft' lonc y D.ir±ributiori of Sarnplo According to 
Fathor'i:: .jocio-Economic Statu;:; 



UPPER- 
KIDDLE 



G7 
I?.. 9 



MIDDLE 



LOWER 
iMIDDLE 



16b 
32.0 



LOWER 



li.u 



VALID GhJERVATlOnS - S19 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 111 or 

17.6% 



TABLE 45.; 



Scorer, on Criterion Viriablor^ Brokon Down by 
FaMior'r. 3oclo-Erf)nomic 3t.it-u:'> 



UiT'ER 

ni'PER wIDDLE 
MIDDLE 

lowI':r middle 



CREDITJ 
ATTEMPTED 



MEANS :J.D. 

>. VI I. 10 
-.4M I. PI 

I. ^0 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



MEANS S.D. 
4.7^ .50 
l.f.4 



1 . 7? 



i.i'.A. 



MEAN.: 
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COUNTRY MOTHEF^ LIVED IN PP<EDOMINENTLY 



r.ible .^"^.1 indicates that ovor 00;i ot t\v^ r.^mplo clainird iheir motlK^r 
r.vl Lrr iorr/irv-'nl-Iy Lived in Canada, whilr- ]\u\t over .1 qu<irt(M^ ot tJi-^ ;-.aiuf>L«- 
li •^•• i ^ur ot » ,ic tlv» country tlieir^ nothr-r Lived in mo^.U-. PonahLy fi*n- 
:' rit or the r^.i^ple claimed their mother pr edominent country wa:'. thc^ Uru ted 
3^,ate5;>, leaving over 15% of th^ re^:;pondent:; who maintained their; mother had 
lived in i country other than thone lirted. 

Tablr> .16.'^ d^'-monGtrater. that ::tudentr> whor.e mother had rnof^tly live I In 
"ariaii att'^rrj'^ ^ d/obtained .significantly fewer credits and attain^-d lower G.P.A 
.ie-n'-fS thar; both the 'Europe' and 'Other' group. Although there war> no 
.:ignL: icanc^^ there does exist a consii^tent trend in wiiich the group whor.e 
moth»-r dw<^ll«^/d mor^tly in the United State:^ also attempted/obtained fewer 
credits and attained a lower G.P.A. than both the .'Europe ' and 'Other' qroup:;. 
On thf- whole the data in Table 46.3 illu:,;trater, a cut-off point between 
r^.tu::le*ntii of predominent ly North-American mothers and students ot predoninently 

or^^i^n mother.! wLiereby the f ormer groups appear to attempt and obtain i ev/er 
':^r^»dits and attain lower G.P.A. scores than the two latter groups. 

Th'^sf' 1 indinqr; are in accord ince with the data presentf-d in Table<; 4.3, 
m-^ (Groups Contrasted on Criterion Variables Accoriing to Country 

c: ■'Irt.h; Moth-r Tongue; Home L inguage, r^ r:pecf ively ) whereby it v;as l ourid 
^dnt imrrlgr an+ ;-turk.nts ittemp^b -d/obtained more credits and higher ^l.P.A. 
ivor^s.. Th-:>- t Lnriinq'; in -id iition to thi" results, of i ^--red by Tabl'* 
W'.iuLd s* • rr; to Lndicat- that thr- valur- irid aj r-r* -e-J ation oi edM^^it b-^n ^ rn- 
pliti-d by immigrant group:' may b^* por-.sibLy, in part, tr ans.rni tted from mo^h^a 
child. Sirr-.v- tb' findings in 'I'-it^b^ A^G.^ am indicafiv^- onLy oi th^^ moth^a 
pr e lon.in-Tit plary^ of r^-'Sd.df ^nc- ■ and n^.d, ilv^ st ad^nt '.; , it :-ari only b" i:;.;urr,» d 
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TABLE 4G.I 



■t^zqutncy Distribution of S.imple According 
Country Mohhot' Lived in Tr^ > lomirLinf ly 



«':o^^JTRV 



JAMADA 



.4.9 



EUROIt: 

lb? 

?6.5 



luro.A, 

11 
?.l 



OTHER 

lt)i 
16.5 



7ALTD OffiERVAriONS - ol? 



0E3SERVATI0N: 



- I r. or 



f ^ .A . 

OriiER 



TABLE 46.? 



3 core::; cn Crit^-r ion V. i labl^'S Broken Down by 
Coun' I y MGth> r Llyr-i in rr^-dominanhly 



cPEDir:; 
ATTB:r:t'rED 



MEAlJ;j :] .D. 



CFEDilo 
OBTAiriP^D 



MEAri.G :'J.D. 

?.0^. 1.G7 

?.71 1.7^^ 

?.^4 l.^^'i 



.P.A. 



:^ea:j:: 3.d. 

?.^7 l.r,', 

?.'V, 1.^/.. 

I 
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COUNrRY FATHER LIVED IN rHEDOMINE 



T.iLl.^ r'.I Ir.ciioahon that iur;t ovor '>':i% of the h-.ample li. C.-madi rw, 
r.^Lna ^.h^^lr : ithtn-'-. proaomin.rit: counbry, whil.* rr)ughiy -VsA ci ilin- i ihfir 
. i^r.-r r.o.'tilv ILv.^:] in Europ*'. Two r^^rcrnt of th^^ rr-..-.r i. .ntr. nMlnt.nn'^d 
•:r.^:'lr : ith^'.T \: v.l t>-^r>idod prodominontly in th*- United Stat^--., 1^-ivinq appi-.:)xi- 
r^'-t-Iy lb/, t:;^' :i<impl-^ whono t athe>- had livod an a country oth^.^r th m thon«^ 
li;:n-d. In i- lnb.'n--,ting to notr. that ^.ho number ot :;tudent:: in -ach of the 
-our- qroup:- in Table 47.1, roughly corre.-.pondr; with the nurr.bvT ol ::tud«^ntr in 
* ;ron;.' in Tabl^- 46.1 (Fr^~-qiaency Di:^tribut ion oi Sampl*^ Accordinq to Country 
•v'^-h-T Livea in Pre jominently) . The two T ibl^-;, 46.1 and 47.1 Ir..^ i on^ to ,^n 
-ir:'u:rption tha^: th^^ renpondr^nt :ar*^nt.il tackgro^ond wan fairly I'lirdlar. 

Th'^ iata in Table 47.3 demonntrat*\i th^• nam»' general prit^.ern p.rf:\':ented 
iy the : indingn in Table 46.3 (Group:: Con^.rast-d on Criterion Variable:-: 
Ae:-:ording tf Country Mothr^r Lived in Pr^^dominently ) whereby ntudrTit-, whor.r- 
rather liv^ d in North Anr-rica mo:^t of thr-ir live:;-, attempted/ob^ ain*-d and 
a^+:ainerl rriqni: icantly t -wer credit:: and attain^^-i lower G.P.A. :;: -or-::- than 
::tudent:' who::e tatn'-r Viad liv^.'d in Europe or another country pr.'.doniinently. 
Tner^- i.i on^ r-x-r-ption te thir pat^-^-rn Lng tri*- (3. P. A. nco.^e Lr.'tw^^e^n th*-* 
'C-madi' and 'Othrr' qroup wh^.r^- '"h- former did not attain a .:i qnit irvml ly 
Iev;»'i 'j.i^.A. :i^ore th m ^h- 1 itt^ r, ^ow^-v^-r, ^he direction of tb> t Indinq 
i.: in r'cor ^ianr- v;ith t'n*^' pr ^ vai^ n^: ; itt^a-n. 

In addition, th^^ 'Eur'Op^-' group obtained ::ignir ioantly Tor-' f-r^ dit- 
than th*:- 'Ott;^ r ' group but ^h^. nuriber oi credit.: att^^mpted ind li.P.A. r.:orf': 
not ::tati.- ti : illy dif r. -r' n^ b* "-W' -ri ^ ^v;o qroar.:. 

In ^:'on^-L-: :ion, i\ would ipt'-u : r '-^n ^-ri" r';:'ul*-..- pr ► -Tn*. d io^.h :.v rill-- 
^ an i 47.'-, th it fd'i^.- :•^•ud^ r^^ ' ; : ['a^'-'n^-V: r r^ 'dor: Lner^t touh' r;y M::'-;--r^ hi.- 
e---. i-'V-r^'^-ii*- 1+: uni7'-r::ity. Th-" v^Iu^--* on - ■ lu^': if:ion ^a in* •t.i d Iv p n ■ ri^: ^;h•1 
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rv- not ilv'^\i in Nor t.h Amoi l^.w mo/.t oi tholi^ ]iv»\s .ind, Hiu:, (>mnuqr*at:(xf 



.iruM-i or t ru 



I*: ^^.rliooL in v.*orit:r\u* t: to :•>t:ud^Mlt: who::^.' rwi.^nt.:; livO'i mo/l iy in North 
\rner ica. 
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TABLE r/.i 



Fi t-axmncY Di>^>hrlbution of S.impl'.^ According 
Country Fril.her Livc-i in Pt fdomin* -r^* 



CANADA 



COM%TTKY 
FATHER 
LIVi.^D IN 



EUROPE 



U .1] .A. 

P.O 



OPHER 
102 

10.-:-' 



VAL,ID OBSERVATIONS - 610 



MI3SING OBSERVATIONS - o; 



TABLE 47.2 



Scor>-"-3 on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
C^^iurltry F^atih-.r lived Ln Pr^:dominently 



COUNTRY P'^ATHEr 
LIVED in PRPj- 
DOMirr-JMTLY 



CAMADA 

e'jfopf: 

U.S.A. 

OTffER 



CREDITS 
ATTEMI'TED 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



r^AMS s . D . r^EAr^s s .d . 

5.15 1.24 2.1-^. 1.G7 

3.79 1.13 2.62 1.7S 

3.67 1.44 2.75 1.B7 

4.Q4 1.19 3.07 1.80 



MEANS S .D. 

2.42 1.G3 

2.7^. 1.60 

^^.'/i 1.03 

2. en 1.50 
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PARENTAL RELATIONSHIP 
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Table 4*^^.1 indicates that over ^0% of tho r.ample malnLciirK.Mi theif 
parontL* w»'*re livirxg togethtir while tour percent listed thrit^ pa^-r^nt-; a:*, 
relng neparatr-d, leaving roughly tho izamo proportion of r^'^pondontr. cl.iirning 
their parents were divorced. 

The data in Table 48.3 produce only one case of significance whereby 
students whose parents lived together attempted significantly more credits 
than students whose parents were divorced. Table 48.3 does not present any 
typ^i' o*: consistent trend in any .spoci! ic direction, hence, it would seem that 
parents' marital status does not intluence student performance at university. 
In consideration of the sometimes negative repercussions upon the child in- 
curred by parental separation or divorce, it could be expected that emotional 
preoccupations and/or increased responsibility on the part of the student 
would reflect on his achievement at school, but apparently this is not so in 
the case of a part-time university student. 
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TABLE AS.l 



Freqiioncy 


Dj , ibution 


of Sample According 


ho 




Part-ntal Rr 


?lationr,hip 




PARENTAL RELATION- 
3HIL' 


LIVING TO- 
GETHER 


SEPARATED 


DIVORCED 


NUMBER (N) 


4 38 


19 


20 


PERCENT % 


91.8 


4.0 


4.2 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 477 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 1^-3 or 



TABLE 48. 2 

Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
PatL-ntal Relationchip 



PARENTAL RELATION- CREDITS 
SHIP ATTEMPTED 



LIVING TOGETHER 

SEPARATED 

DIVORCED 



MEANS S.D. 

3.51 1.26 

3.32 1.41 

2.90 1.29 



CREDITS 
OBTAIInIED 



MEANS S.D. 

2.44 1.79 

2.53 2.17 

2.15 1.76 



G.P.A. 



MEANS S.D. 

2.50 1.60 

2.5 3 1.87 

r.45 1.7^'. 
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PRESENCE OF PARENT(3) AT HOMH 



iMbl-,^ I'^.l inciicatej' that roughly a third o* the r.amplo weix- Liviriq 
•vAth one or bot-h ot their parentG, while approximately two-tl-iird;-, oi the 
re:3pond^rntr were living on their o^A/n, away irom home. 

Table '19,? indicates that students who were living away from +h(^ir 
parent:*., were periorming at a higher academic level, than student:; livinq 
with on.- or both of their parents. Student^s living with one or both parents 
^tteTipted rigni icantly more credits, however, tended to obtain lewer credits 
and also attained a significantly lower G.P.A. than studentn who we?re living 
on their own,* The data would appear to indicate that factors in the livef? 
of students living with at least one parent hamper academic a.-hi-^vement • 
It may be that students living with one or both parentr> are experiencing 
an uncomfortable r'>ituation as a result of being at odds with the pirent(s). 
Or it may be that living experience away from parents gave the student a 
greater exposure to life which in turn matured the student where he was more 
in a position to value the function of education. Also, stucients who lived 
with one or both oarents m^y have been influenced into taking courses which 
v/^^re nc*. in their linr- of interest and, thus, understandably wer^^ not as 
motivated as nhe student who had more of a choice, 

Th^'se are but a tew o: the explanations to account for th^> iata in 
Tibl^- 49.? aril a whol»- range oi other explanations may also be v^lid as it 
i.> diffi-:ul^: to decipher the variables which are having an effect upon 
student p^ rtormance v/h^vn 'inaly sing the effects of home environment- ind 
interpersonal relationships betv/een student and parent(s). 
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TABLE 49.1 



Ft. t-.Tiiency Di;.:t.rib')Mon oi Sample' Accor^llng 



VBz.^E::r:K OF FAKErJT(3 ) 

NUMBER (r:) 

PERCENT 



ONE OR BOTH 
153 
34.2 



ALONE 



VALID Ob3ERVATION3 - 449 



MISSING observation:: - I'^.l or 



TABLE 49.2 

Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Presence o Parf-ntCs) at Homo 



CREDITS CREDITS < : . I . A . 

AOTEMPTED OBTAINED 

MEAI^JS S.D. I^ANS S.D. I 'FANS ':.D. 

EITHER 0? wm 3.66 1.21 2.14 1.78 : 1 

NEITFiER "^.44 1.2^ 2.60 1.73 ."^''^ 1.^-' 
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PWrPiER'S LEVEL OF EDUCATION 

T^blo indicates that roughly 40% oi tho r.ample cla Lraed thoir ather 

ha:i finisheJ the primary level of education, while over a quarter o+ tht: ren- 
pondtrnt:-. maintainei that their father had lini:3hed high school. Approximately 
l.^'o listed their tather as having had a university education, leaving roughly 
IS% whoG^^ fathers had some sort oi special training. 

It appear.^ from the data in Table ^30.3 that students whose ^ athors had 
complet^-d elementary school: (l) attempted significantly fewor credits than 
all other groups compared, (2) obtained significantly fewer credits than those 
groups whose fathers had been to miversity .lad had special training, and 
(3) attained lower G.P.A. scores than the 'university' group. Taking into 
consideration both the statistically significant data and the corresponding 
trends that emerge in the group comparisons with the 'elementary school • 
group on all three criterion variables, it appears that students v/hose fathers 
have completed elementary school themselves achieve and perform at a lov;er 
level than all other students coming from the three different groups. It may 
be that thf^ fath'>rs o' th^- elementary school group did not valu^^' the poten- 
ti^aity of education as much as did the father- who had reached hl/iher levels 
of education, and in turn, they transmitted this attitude on to t:heir child. 
This lack of motivation towards and possible apprehension about ^onivenuty 
courses harbored by the 'elementary school ' group may have contributed to 
their lower level of scholastic achievement and performance at school com- 
pared with all other groups. This finding is in accordance with the assump- 
tion that parents v^o hav^ had little education tend to be sceptical and/or 
apathetic about the benefits derived from education and this attitude may be 
subtly transmitted to their off -spring. 
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The vert ot the data in Table 50.3 yields only one instance:* of statin 
signiiicance whereby those students whose father had attende^d university at- 
tained higher G.P.A. scores than the group whose father had obtained some 
rorm of special training. However, aside from this case, the over all data 
fails to produce any observable trend in either direction on any oi the thre(? 
criterion variables. Thus, in conclusion, it would appear that the level ol 
education attained by the student's father affects the students performrinco 
at university only in cases when the f ather has not gone beyond the elementary 
1-vel o. education. 
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TABLE SO.l 



Fr^^qiu"^ncy Di,'trlbu-'icn oi Accofiing t 

F.ith'-?! Level o, Edue if ion 





ELEMENTARY 


uir,v. SCHOOL uwiVEP::i 


Si ECIAL 


OF '-.L' 'CATION 






ThAI N LN^ 






16^'^ 


1. 1 ■• 




40. 9 


;'7..: 13. ? 


IH.7 


VALID CB/>E^ VATIO^ 


3 - 611 


MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 


1 '} r^yr 



TABLE 50.;^ 



Scores on Criterion Variable^: Broken Do\m by 
Father *c Lovel or Education 



FATh'EP'S LEVEL OF 

EDIICATION 



CREDITS 
ATTEMPTED 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



G.F.A- 



elekentapy school 
hI';h school 

UNI VERS I rY 
:]i^ECIAL TRAINING 



r^EANS S.D. 

3.20 1. 

^.67 l.?3 

3.65 I.IX 

■<.7? I.IG 



rCATJS .%.D. 

P. 22 1.73 

/.4^. L.77 

2.7-1 1.71 



MEANS S.D. 
y.'lA 1.G3 
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MOTHER'S LEsfKL OF EDM 'ATIeiN 



7cr: th*'* prirarv Ir?v^-1 ct oducition, Appi oximat^ ly * i^o o: fhi- 

■.vpon. ient.; x^iint/iiriod *-:ieir xo^::'"»r h'v\ t Ini^'h^} high ;K.hooi, whil- I-/;- 
^ive j-.rcent lL:;tv-d thoir xcther having had a ^:nivf•r.:i^y • iu-.ttion. 
r-i'iTiain i^^^r; o: *:he samplo or l':.4X claims 'd tl^.-.lr moth.er "^la i had ..:o:n- : or it; 
":ial tr ^iininn, 

I'h- a--t:.t Ln Tarslc ol,3 aoe-: not yi^jld ^ny ^:a:u- or at:i.:f:ica\ r^iqn'.- 
an iny of tho thr- ■ • cr iterion variable.^, boc.v;o^-n an-/ tv;o qivt-n nrovit 

ailition, ther lo^--> not apr--ar to tr.--ra-> > '.--om'.iGtont tr'i-nd in tny ^Ir-'^.- 
on. Hono-s it would appoar, ■ rox thr- r':::-ult. in Tablo 53. i *:h & thct l-v^-l 

*'rdac3tion attain^-d by tne ntudont'a mother dooc not ir-ect the r.tudont/. 
hoIa,'tic achi^^.vf--mont or per- ormance Ht anivorr:ity. Thos^- t inding.; cc^n- 
iot, ::oinr'wh-it, with the result.; produc^^d by Tarjlr* ^jl.?. (Group.; Contr i.**.- d 
Iritc-ri^n Variables Acco^dinq to Father',^; Level ot Educat ion), whr-r* bv 

IV in round that .-;tadenr:r who.3'^.^ father haci r^-ach^^d ju.:t th" * Ir.r I^vel of 
jc ition gr>nerally att'=^xpted/ob^;ain'^'d f*wa creditn and attaine.i !owe: ^i/./ 
or- ^ than all cth^-r qrou'^::. In ^oxparinq t]v^ data Ln th*- ^w- i abl^v, 

v;ouL i r:e^ -m r^oaf.onablf- to inir-r that th». value toward;: -due it L^-n po:'.;:* , d 

tr.^- .;tU'ient i;: icc^iir-d mor'^ : ro:Ti th*- lath^^r tnaii th^* mother. X*- rr, r/ iv 
^^ ^r:e ^-ud^'nt;: in th^ ranpl*- r^-lt that their motht r ' j 1- I oi • -daca^ I'jn 
> not a !;iqni: ioant i rctor in vi^-v; or thr. r^-.l itivr- lack ot ^vnpr.a.- :.^ri 

Vision -or wom^-n it th''- ti^if a: ■'he ro^h'^r^:: r>odiOolinj v. ^ir.:-:. 'Jr Id 7; . y 
: j b*-' th'i'-. mo+:her;": do no*: irtpr-r.: ^.h»'lr vb v;:; nr^ ^-aa i-itlon or. ^h-i: 

ing ^'o ar gr^vit an -- xt^ nt -ir. d- . fh^' f a'-.i- ^r 
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TABLE 51.1 



Frequency Distribution o. Sample According to 
Mother's Level ol Educotion 



MOTHER'S LEVEL ELEMENTARY HIGH SCHOOL UNIVERSITY SPECIAL 
OF EDUCATION SCHOOL TRAINING 



NUMBER (N) 
PERCENT % 



273 
44.4 



249 
40.5 



29 
4.7 



64 
10.4 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 615 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS -15 or 

2,4% 
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TABLE 51,2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Mother's Level of Education 



MOTHER'S LEVEL OF 
EDUCATION 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
HIGH SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY 
SPECIAL TRAINING 



CREDITS 
ATTEMPTED 



MEANS S.D. 

3.51 1.24 

3.46 1.27 

3.59 1.32 

3.34 1,20 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



MEANS S.D. 

2.45 1.79 

2.34 1.72 

2.45 1.90 

2.50 1.59 



G.P.A. 



MEANS S.D. 

2.53 1.63 

2.52 1.59 

2.79 i.6G 

2.58 l.SS 
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SIBLING ATTENDANCE AT UNIVERSITY 



Table 52.1 indicates that over 35% of the sample had siblings who had 
attended college, while roughly 60% claimed neither their brother and/or 
sister had ever attended university. 

Table 53.3 shows that respondents who claimed that a sibling(s) had 
attended college attempted/obtained significantly more credits and obtained 
higher G.P.A. scores than students who claimed siblings had not atter>ded 
university. These findings are in accordance with two basic assumptions that 
could serve to explain the results: (l) students whose brother and/or sister 
attended college were probably more informed about and better equipped for the 
demands and expectations of the university curriculum than students who had 
not witnessed a sibling attending university. In addition, siblings who had 
attended college might have been in a position to offer aid to the respondent 
should he/she encounter difficulty, (2) it may also be that the motivation 
required to achieve well at school might have been transferred from sibling 
to respondent and/or parents to children. 

Students whose siblings had attended school may have been competitively 
encouraged to do well at school or they may have been inspired by their 
sibling's experience in the academic milieu and ,his future progress in the 
labour market as a result of educational benefits. Hence, the value of getting 
an education increased with students whose siblings attended university as 
opposed to students whose siblings did not attend university. 
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TABLE 52.1 

Frequency Distribution of Sample According (o 
Sibling Attendance at University 



SIBLING ATTENDENCE AT UNIVERSITY 
NUMBER (N) 
PERCENT % 



YES 
178 
37.5 



NO 
297 
62.5 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 475 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS 155 or 

24.6% 



TABLE 52.2 



Scores on Crit e rion Variables Broken Down by 
Sibling Attendance at University 



SIBLING ATTENDENCE CREDITS 
AT UNIVERSITY ATTEMPTED 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



G.P.A. 



YES 

NO 



MEANS S.D. 
3.61 1.16 
3.30 1.32 



MEANS S.D. 
2.70 1.70 
2.17 1.77 



2.76 1.62 
2.43 1.65 
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CHAPTER 8 



FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

This chapter examines the relationship between financial support 
variables and educational performance of part-time university students. 
Factors studied include whether the student received any financial support 
for his courses, the origin and degree of such support, whether the financial 
assistance was dependent upon successful completion of courses, the nature 
and amount of financial expenditure necessitated by university attendance, 
and the degree to which expenses disrupted budget. 




FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF COUR53E3 



Table 53.1 indicates that roughly 35% of Lho sampl^^.' wete rocf\Lvinq 
financial support for their courses at tho univer::5ity , while ap[)roxlmately 
6S% of the resspondents were not being aided financially to take university 
courses. 

The data in Table 53.3 indicates that the number of credits attempLc-d/ 
::)btained and G.P.A. are not influenced by whether the student Ir. or ij not 
receiving financial support for courses. 'Table 53.3 does not present any 
significance on any of the three criterion variables nor does there emerge 
any consistent trend in either direction. It appears once again, in con- 
firmation of the findings in Table 15.3 (Groups Contrasted on Criterion 
Variables According to Reasons for Delay Between High School Diploma and 
University Registration) and 32.3 (Groups Contrasted on Criterion Variables 
According to Yearly Income) that the cost of supporting university course 
fees does not influence the number of credits attempted/obtained or G.P.A. 
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TABLE 53.1 



Frequency Distribution of Sample;} According l-p 
Financial Assishance 



FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR COURSES 
NUMBER (N) 
PERCENT % 



YES 
210 
34.4 



NO 
401 
65.6 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 611 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS 19 or 

3.0% 



TABLE 53.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Financial Assistance 



FINANCIAL ASSIS- 
TANCE FOR COURSES 



YES 
NO 



CREDITS 
ATTEMPTED 



MEANS S.D. 
3.40 1.24 
3»48 1.27 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



MEAINIS S.D. 
2.44 1.72 
2.35 1.78 



G.P.A. 



I4EANS S.D. 
2.53 1.56 
2.51 1.64 
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ORIGIN OF FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

Table 54.1 indicates that a large majority of students or roughly 93% oi. 
the sample who were receiving financial ai^sistance for coursos were being 
aided by their employer. Only 3.7% of the sample were recoivLng (^overn- 
mental assistance, while the same proportion of respondents were being 
financially sponsored, at school, by some other organization. It seems 
somewhat surprising to find that the bulk of students receiving financial 
assistance were being aided by their employer while the government was 
sponsoring less than five percent of the sample. 

Table 54.3 indicates that the source of financial aid does not affect 
the students performance at school. The data does not produce any case 
of statistical significance nor does there emerge any consistent pattern 
in any direction. 
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TABLE 54.1 



Frequency Distribution o( Sample According to 
Origin o\ Financial Assistance for Courses 



ORIGIN OF 


EMPLOYER 


GOVERNMENT 


OTHER ORGANIZATION 


FINANCIAL 








ASSISTANCE 








NUMBER (N) 


188 


7 


7 


PERCENT % 


93.1 


3.5 


3.5 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 202 MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 67.^ or 



TABLE 54.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables According to 
Origin o" Financial Assistance for Courses 



FINANCIAL ASSIS- CREDITS CREDITS G.P.A. 

TANCE OF COURSE ATTEMPTED OBTAINED 





MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


EMPLOYER 


3.37 


1.22 


2.37 


1.64 


2.50 


1.54 


GOVERNMENT 


3.57 


1.13 


2.43 


1.99 


2.86 


1.95 


OTfiER ORGANIZATION 


3.14 


1.46 


2.29 


2.29 


2.57 


1.27 
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DEGREE OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT 



Table 55,1 indicates that roughly a quarter of the sample were not 
receiving any financial assistance ; or the cost of their courses. Approxi- 
mately ten percent of the respondents were being financed for the total 
cost of the course, while 36% were receiving money to cover 50% of course 
fees. About 20% were being financially supported for 75% of course costs 
leaving roughly five percent who were receiving financial support other 
than the amounts mentioned, ■ 

The data in Table 55.3 does not produce any case of statistical 
significance . Hov;ever, there-does emerge a general pattern whereby students 
who claim they are not being supported for courses attempt/obtain fewer 
credits and attain lower G.P.A. scores than other groups contrasted. There 
are two facts which must be mentioned before going on to speculate about 
the relevance of this trend. Firstly, the data is not significant, but 
only contains a consistent negative direction in favour of the group 
receiving no support. Secondly, almost 60% of the sample refrained from 
answering this j.tem and, hence, it is difficult to draw conclusions with so 
great a proportion of missing observations. 



TABLE 55.1 



Frequency Dii;feribution of Sample According to * 
Degree ot Financial Assistance Received for Courses 



DEGREE OF 
FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE 

NUMBER (N) 

PERCENT % 



NONE 

66 
26.1 



COST OF 
COURSES 



26 
10.3 



VALID OBSERVATIONS ~ 25 3 



50% 



75% 



OTHER 



91 15 
36.0 21.7 5.9 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS ~ 377 or 

59.8% 



- TABLE 55.2 

Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Degree of Financial Assistance Received for Courses 



DEGREE OF FINAN- 
CIAL ASSISTANCE 
FOR COURSES 



CREDITS 
ATTEMPTED 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



G.P.A. 



NONE 

COST OF COURSE 

50% 

75% 

OTHER 



MEANS S.D. 

3.24 1.35 

3.31 1.35 

3.42 1.25 

3.42 1.17 

3.. 40 1.24 



MEANS S.D. 

1.91 1.82 

2.62 1.70 

2.45 1.73 

2.18 1.62 

2.87 1.55 



MEANS S.D. 

2.44 1.64 

2.42 1.30 

2.51 1.54 

2.62 1.73 

2.87 1.25 
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IVHETHER FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE IS DEPENDENT UPON COURSE COMPLETION 



Table 56.1 illustrates the distribution of the sample according to the 
contingency of financial assistance received, on successful completion of course 
requirements. Roughly 90% of the sample were required to pass to course (s) 
in order to receive financial assistance, while roughly ten percent received 
financial assistance regardless of v#iether they passed the course or not. 

Table 56.3 indicates that students who were required to pass the courseCs) 
in order to receive financial assistance attempted significantly fewer credits 
than students whose financial support of courses was not contingent upon 
course completion. In addition, although the data did not reach the five 
percent level of significance, a trend does emerge indicating that students 
who had to pass the course (s) in order to obtain financial support obtained 
fewer credits and lower G.P.A. scores than students who received financial 
support irrespective of course completion. This data indicates that the 
matter of financing courses does affect student scholastic achievement and 
performance, when the support of courses is dependent upon their completion. 
It may be that pressures upon the student to pass the course hamper performance 
at school. It is conceivable that students who obtain financial assistance 
for courses regardless of course completion, are less apprehensive about 
attempting more courses than students vJho must complete the course in order 
to have it paid for. 
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TABLE 56,1 



Frequency Distribution of Sample According to 
Wheth er F ina n cial Assistance is Dependent Upon Course Completion 



FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE DEPENDENT UPON YES NO 
COURSES COMPLETION 

NUMBER (N) 189 19 

PERCENT % 90,5 9,5 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 208 MISSING OBSERVATIONS 422 or 

66.8% 



TABLE 56,2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Wheth er Financial Assis tance is Dependent on Course Completion 



GROUP CREDITS CREDITS G.P,A. 

ATTEMPTED OBTAINED 





MEANS 


S,D, 


MEANS 


S,D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


YES 


3.31 


1.22 


2,27 


1.63 


2.47 


1.56 


NO 


3.89 


1.20 


2.89 


1.76 


2.63 


1.50 
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WHETHER COURSE ENROLLMENT IS DEPENDENT UPON FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 



Table 57,1 indicates that over 94% of the sample would still take 
courses at the university regardless of whether the course was being 
financed or not, while roughly five percent of the respondents maintained 
that course enrollment was' dependent upon financial assistance. These 
findings are in keeping with previous results suggesting that the issue 
of finance for university courses is not a highly relevant factor. 

The data in Table 57.3 indicates that students who claimed that they 
would not be taking courses- at university unless they were being financed, 
obtained significantly more credits than those who claimed they would take 
courses irrespective of financial support. In addition, although the data 
is not statistically significant, it appears that those who would not take 
courses unless receiving financial support attained higher G,P,A, scores 
than those who were willing to take courses in the absence of financial aid. 
This finding seems somewhat difficult to account for. The data indicates 
that the group not willing to continue their educati' n in the absence of 
financial aid seem to be scholastically better endowed than the other 
group. It may, then be that students who are doing well at school and who 
are possibly devoting much time and energy to their studies feel they deserve 
to be assisted financially .'at school, Howevei^, it must be noted that these 
students numbered only 15 and, hence, the data may be reflective of the 
individual students in the group, rather than their position on the question 
of financial assistance. 
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TABLE 57,1 

Frequency Distribution of Sample According to 
V/het her Course Enro 1 1 ment is Dependent Upon Financial Assistance 



COURSE ENROLLMENT DEPENDENT 
UPON FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 



YES 



NO 



NUMBER (N) 
PERCENT % 



247 
94.3 



15 
5.7 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 262 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 368 or 

58,4% 



TABLE 57.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Whether Course Enrollment is Dependent Upon Financial Assistance 



COURSE ENROLLMENT 
DEPENDENT UPON 
FINANCIAL ASSISrr. 
TANCE 



CREDITS 
ATTEMPTED 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



G.P.A. 





MEASS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 




YES 


3.35 


1.19 


2.19 


1.65 


2.43 


1.60 




NO 


3.40 


1.55 


3.07 


1.71 


3.20 


1.15 
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FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 

Table 58.1 illustrates the distribution of the sample according i:o 
personal expenses incurred from university attendance. Almor.t 6(3% ol tho 
sample were paying for tuition, transportation to and from school, bookt;, 
and meals while attending university. Roughly one percent oi, respondents 
were supporting tuition fees only from their personal finances, while 
approximately six percent of the sample claimed costs incurred from tuition 
fees and transportation were being financed from their own budget. Roughly 
ten percent were required to pay for transportation costs only, leaving 
almost 25% of respondents who were personally financing the cost of books 
and meals only. The data in Table 58.1 clearly indicates that the bulk of 
the part-time population who responded to this survey were supporting all 
expenses incurred from university attendance from their personal finances. 

Table 59.1 illustrates the distribution of the sample according to the 
yearly expenditure for university attendance. Over 25% of the sample were 
spending anywhere from $50 to $150 a year for school costs. Roughly 18% of 
respondents required a yearly budget of $151 to $250 for attending school. 
Twenty- two percent of the sample were spending $251 to $350 yearly for 
school expenses. Over 15% of the sample claimed they allotted $351 to $490 
a year towards the support of school costs, while roughly tho r;amo pro- 
portion of . tho respondents were spending over $490 a year ; or schooling 
expenses. 

Table 59.3 reveals a consistent and significant pattern, whereby groups 

who spent more yearly at school, attempted and obtained significantly more 

credits than groups who spent relatively loss a year at school. The data 

::5upport inq thlr. finding it; st.it LsLlcdlly :>Lgnif leant wilrh tho (-xr:optlon oi 

four Ccujof,, whit:h althoiuih not: twxii^f I ioinl , toml io coinpUMUoiil l\io oU^t^rv.ibLt 

M ^ u 



pattern: (1) the group spending $351 to $490 yearly did not obtain r.igni- 
icantly fewer credits than the group spending $251 to $350 yearly; 

(2) (3) students spending $251 to $350 yearly did not attempt or obtain 

significantly more credits than the students who spend $151 to $230 yearly; 

(4) the $351 to $490 group did not obtain significantly more credits than 

the $251 to $350 group. 

This pattern may be easily accounted for, — students who spend more 
at school yearly, are most probably enrolling with more courses, hence, 
obtaining more credits than students who are spending less and enrolling 
with fewer courses; hence, obtaining fewer credits. 

The group who was spending the most amount of money for yearly expenses 
at school did, however, obtain higher G.P.A. scores than all other groups 
contrasted, with the exception of the $151 to $250 group where although 
the data was not significant, it was in accordance with the pattern described 
above . 

It may be that students who are registering for many courses at school; 
thus, spending more money to finance university expenses, take their edu- 
cation more seriously than other groups. In view of the greater number of 
courses this group enrolls with, it may be presumed that they are highly 
motivated to complete educational training. Furthermore, in view ol the 
gre?ater amount of money allotted to school expenses, this group may feel a 
greater responsibility towards successfully completing their courses and, 
thus, they achieve well at school. 

Table 60.1 illustrates the distribution of the sample according to 
whether expenses incurred from univeristy costs disrupt the student's 
budget, and to what extent. Roughly 30% of the sample claimed their budget 
was disrupted either extremely (13.2%) or very much (23.9%) ar, a consequence 

- 2iD 



of financing school fees. Thirty-two percent ot t^enpondents maintained 
their budget was disrupted either slightly (22.5%) or not at all (^^.5%) 
as a result of financing school costs. 

The data in Table 60.3 indicates that the group whose budget was 
disrupted extremely by school costs were attempting significantly more 
credits than all other groups contrasted, with the exception of the group 
whose budget was disrupted very much by school costs. However, the 
'extremely' group did not obtain more credits or higher G.P.A. scores than 
all other groups. It would be expected that the group who claimed school 
expenses disrupted their budget extremely would obtain more credits in 
view of the fact that they attempt more credits, because they would tend 
to feel a greater obligation to complete courses in view of the financial 
inconvenience, however, this was not the case. 

In addition, the group whose budget was disrupted, very much, by 
school expenses: (i) obtained significantly more credits than all other 
groups, with the exception of the 'extremely' group where there was no 
r.tatistical difference; (2) attempted significantly more credits than the 
•slightly' group; and (3) attained a higher G.P.A. than the 'not at all' 
group. The general pattern produced by the group whose budget was disrupted 
vr-ry much is more in accordance with the expected results than the pattern 
produced by those students who claimed school expenses disrupted their 
budget extremely; because they take on more courses and, hence, obtain more 
credits, their school costs are greater, and their budget is more disrupted; 
and, because their budget is very much disrupted they feel a greater obli- 
gation to complete courses attempted. 

In addition, a case of significance resulted from the group contrafit 
between the 'moderately^ and 'not at all' group, whereby the former group 
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obtained significantly more credits than the latter group. 

The data in Table 60.3 presents a coal using relationship between tlie 
degree o* budget disruption for ^ichool costs and the number of credits 
attempted/obtained, and G.P.A. Although patterns do emerge as have been 
described above, the basic rational underlying each pattern are in conflict 
with one another, hence, it is difficult to arrive at an all-encompassing 



explanation of the data in Table 60.3. 



The data produced from items 58, 59, and 60 on the questionnaire have 
boQn integrated into one analysis because they each deal with one aspect 
of the financial issue for supporting school fees. In summary of this 
analysis, certain findings which have emerged will be highlighted: 

(1) . The bulk of the part-time population at Sir George Williams University 
who responded to these items, were required to finance all expenses while 
attending school, including; tuition, books, transportation, and meals. 

(2) Students who forward the most amount of money towards educational 
expenses a year ($490+) appear to attempt and obtain more credits than 
all other groups who spend comparatively less. This result has been 
previously accounted for and is in accordance with the basic assumption 
that the more credits attempted, hence, the more credits obtained, leads 
to a greater allowance for school fees. However, in addition, the group 
vJho spent the most at school attained higher G.P.A. scores than all other 
groups, probably because the greater donation of finances towards school 
fees created an obligation, on the part of the student to successfully 
complete courses. 

(3) There does not appear to be a direct and consistent relationship 
betvyeen the degree of budget disruption and the number of credits attempted/ 
obtained and G.P.Pi. The assumption validated by findings in Table 59.3 
that students who are required to donate greater sums of money towards 
school fees feel an added responsibility to successfully complete a 

course is not: entirely confirmed in the findings produced in Table 60.3 
where it v/as found that students whose budgets were extremely disrupted 
did not obtain more credits although they attempted more than any other 
group and did not attain higher G.P.A. scores than any other group. 

In conclusion, it would appear that the effect of financing school 

Fees upon the three criterion variables is somewhat complex lending itself 



to ambiguity within the context of this gcineral survey. 
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TABLE 58.1 



Frequency Distribution of Courses According to 
Personal Expenses Incurred From University Attendance 



PERSONAL 
EXPENSES 
INCURRED 
FROM UNI- 
VERSITY 
ATTENDANCE 

NUMBER (N) 

PERCENT io 



TUITION TRANS POR- TUITION 
TATION 



6 

1.4 



45 

ie.2 



26 
5.9 



BOOKS AND 
MEALS 



107 
24.3 



ALL OF TFiE 
ABOVE 



257 
58.3 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 441 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 189 or 

30.0% 



TABLE 58.2 

Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Personal Expenses Incurred From University Attendance 



PERSONAL EXPENSES CREDITS 
INCURRED FROM UNI- ATTEMPTED 
VERSITY ATTENDANCE 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



G.P.A, 



TUITION 

TRAN3P0PiTATX0N 

TUITION AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

BOOKS AND MEALS 

ALL OP THE ABOVE 



ERIC 



MEANS S.D. 

?.00 1.67 

3.07 1.14 

3.58 1.10 

3.08 1.26 
3.67 1.21 



MEANn S.D. 

1.50 1.98 

1.03 1.53 

2.65 1.65 

2.16 1.6? 

2.60 1.81 



r^EANS S.D. 

2.17 2.23 

2.44 1.42 

2.R1 1.67 

2.37 1.53 

2.7? 1.65 



TABLE 59.1 



Frequency Distribution of Sample According to 
Yearly Expenditures for Attenddng ^ Universit y 



YEARLY $50 - $150 $151 - $250 $251 - $350 $331- $4904- 

EXPENDITURES ' . $490 

AT UNIVERSITY ^ 

NUMBER (N) 147 104 12 3 92 93 

PERCENT % 26.3 18.6 22.0 16.5 16.6 



-VALID OBSERVATIONS - 559 MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 71 or 

11.3% 



TABLE 59.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Yearly Expenditures for Attending University 



YEARLY EXPENDITURE CREDITS CREDITS G.P.A. 

AT UNIVERSITY ATTEMPTED OBTAINED 





MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


$50 - $150 


2.82 


1.16 


1.86 


1.50 


2.30 


1.59 


$151 - $250 


3.34 


1.22 


2.34 


1.72 


2.67 


1.60 


$251 - $350 


3.41 


1.23 


2.27 


1.59 


2.47 


1.51 


$351 - 490 


3.74 


1.12 


2.61 


1.83 


2.38 


1.55 


$490+ . 


4.55 


.80 


3.39 


1.88 


2.94 


1.69 
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TABLE 60.1 



Frequency Distribution of Sample According to 
Whether Expenses Disrupt Budget 



EXPENSES EXTREMELY VERY MUCH MODERATELY SLIGHTLY NOT AT ALL 

DISRUPT 

BUDGET 

NUMBER (N) 79 143 185 , 135 57 

PERCENT % 13.2 23.9 30.9 22.5 9.5 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 599 MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 31 or 

4.9% 



TABLE 60.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Whether Expenses Disrupt Budget 



EXPENSES DISRUPTS CREDITS 
BUDGET ATTEMPTED 



EXTREr^LY 
VERY MUCH 
MODERATELY 
SLIGHTLY 
NOT AT ALL 



MEANS S.D. 

3.81 1.20 

3.55 1.25 

3.46 1.34 

3.25 1.16 

3.26 1.28 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



MEANS S.D. 

2.29 2.07 

2.66 1.67 

2.61 1.78 

2.02 . 1.58 

1.95 1.86 



G.P.A. 



MEANS S.D. 

2.34 1.77 

2.73 1.60 

2.54 1.50 

2.46 1.62 

2.09 1.70 
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CHAPTER 9 



MARITAL AND FAMILY STATUS 

This chapter examines the relationship between marital and family 
status variables and academic performance at part-time university studies 
Factors examined include number of children in the family, level of 
education and occupation of the spouse, whether spouse is also taking 
university courses and herAiis attitude towards courses taken by the 
student. Single student's dating habits, presence or absence of steady 
boyfriend/girlfriend, and if the student is engaged is studied for its 
relationship with drop-out. 
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NUMBER OF CHILDREN 



Table 61 •! indicates that of those respondents who were married or wore 
once married, almost 50% did not have any children while roughly 21% had one 
child and about the same proportion had two children. Approximately eight 
percent of the sample had three or more children. It must be noted that the 
series of questions directed to the married group of the sample obtained for 
the most part a greater number of responses than would be expected according 
to the number of married students listed in Table 7.1 (Frequency Distribution 
of Sample According to Marital Status) hence, it is assumed that students who 
were either separated or divorced answered these items on the questionnaire 
even though they were not currently married, but had once been. 

The data produced in Table 61.3 indicates that students who had four or 
more children attempted and obtained significantly fewer credits than all 
other groups contrasted and also tended to attain lower G.P.A. scores than all 
other groups although this final observation is not significant. 

The most obvious explanation for these results is that students with the 
most number of children will encounter greater family preoccupations due to 
the number of offsprings and as a result they will have less time and/or energy 
to perl orm and achieve as well as other groups with fewer children. However, 
it must be noted that this group was composed of only seven students and, 
hence, the observable differences may be a result of individual differences 
rather than the number of children the student had. 

Other than the differences mentioned above and the pattern envoked by 
group contrast between the '4+ children' group and all other groups, the data 
in Table 61.3 does not suggest that the number of children a student has, 
affects the number of credits attempted/obtained and G.P.A. at school. 
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TABLE 61.1 



Frequency Distribution of Sample According to 
Number of Children 



NUMBER 0 CHILDREN^ 1 CHILD 2 CHILDREN 3 CHILDREN 4-h CHILD- 

OP CHILD- REN 
REN 

NUMBER (N) 146 64 67 19 7 

PERCENT % 48.2 21.1 22.1 6.3 2.3 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 303 MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 327 or 

51.9% 



TABLE 61.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Number oT Children if Married 



NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN 



0 CHILDREN 

1 CHILD 

? CHILDREN 
3 CHILDREN 
/!+ CHILDREN 



CREDITS 
ATTEMPTED 



MEANS S.D. 

3.43 1.20 

3.45 1.15 

3.27 1.33 

2.95 l.OB 

1.71 ./19 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



MEANS S.D. 

2.41 1.73 

2.61 1.83 

2.49 1.77 

2.00 1.45 

.M'; 1.07 



G.P.A. 



MEANS S.D. 

2.64 1.62 

2.47 1.59 

2.79 1.58 

2. PA 1.64 

I .M6 1.07 
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SPOUSE'S OCCUPATION 



Table 62.1 indicates that roughly 45% of the married sample claimed 
their spouse was employed in some type of business enterprise, while roughly 
half of this proportion claimed their spouse was a professional. Approxi- 
mately ten percent of respondents listed their spouse as having a technical 
occupation. Roughly two percent of the sample had spouses employed in a 
field of trade, leaving approximately 20% of respondents whose spouses were 
employed in a field other than those mentioned. 

The data presented in Table 62.3 yields only four cases of statistical 
significance: — (l) the group whose spouses were professionals attempted 
significantly fewer credits than the group whose spouse was employed in a 
field of business, and (2) also attained higher G.P.A. scores than the 'trade' 
group (3), (4) the group who claimed their spouse was employed in a field 
of business attempted significantly more credits than the 'technical' and 
•other' group. Aside from these cases of significant difference, the data 
in Table 62.3 does not yield a consistent trend in any direction, hence, it 
would seem reasonable to conclude that the occupational field the student's 
spouse is employed in has little effect upon the number of credits the 
student attempts/obtains or G.P.A. 
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TABLE 62.1 



Frequency Distribution of Sample According to Spouse Occupation 



SPOUSE 'S 
OCCUPATION 


PROFESSIONAL 


BUSINESS 


TECHNICAL 


TRADE 


OTHER 


NUMBER (N) 


60 


126 


26 


7 


56 


PERCENT % 


21.8 


45.8 


9.5 


2.5 


20.4 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 275 MISSING OBSERVATIONS « 355 or 

56.3% 



TABLE 62.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by Spouse's Occupation 



SPOUSE'S OCCUPA- CREDITS CREDITS G.P.A. 

TION ATTEMPTED OBTAINED 





MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S 


.D. 


MEANS 


S 


.D. 


PROFESSIONAL 


3.30 • 


1.25 


2 


.65 


1 


.70 


2 


.80 


1 


.57 


BUSINESS 


3.69 


1.09 


2 


.60 


1 


.85 


2 


.74 


1 


.65 


TECHNICAL 


3.12 


1.28 


2 


.31 


1 


.59 


2 


.65 


1 


.44 


TRADE 


3. 2D 


1.25 


1 


.71 


1 


.80 


1 


.57 


1 


.27 


OTHER 


2.96 


1.21 


2 


.09 


1 


.55 


? 


.52 


1 


.61 
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SPOUSE'S LEVEL OF EDUCATION 

Table 63.1 indicates that of the sample who were married or had been 
married, roughly 50% claimed their spouse had completed high school, while 
approximately 25% claimed their spouse had education at the university 
level. Almost 20% oj the sample maintained their spouse had obtained some 
torm of special training, leaving six percent who claimed their i^pouse had 
finished the primary level of education. 

The data in Table 63.3 indicates that students whose spouse finished 
their primary level of education attained a higher G.P.A. than students 
whose spouse completed secondary school. It appears from the data that 
students whose spouse finished elementary school generally attempt and 
obtain fewer credits than all other groups, however, G.P.A. scores tend 
to be higher for this group although the observations are only part of 
a general pattern that did not reach statistical significance. In view 
oi this witnessed trend, it appears that although students whose spouses 
completed their elementary level of education, may be less motivated or 
more apprehensive about attempting and, thus, obtaining fewer credits at 
university. Their G.P.A. scores are not affected by their spouse's level 
of education; and, if anything; tend to be higher than all other groups 
contrasted. 
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TABLE 63.1 



ERIC 



Frequency Distribution oJ Sample According to 
Spouse's Level of Education 



SPOUSE'S LEVEL 
OF TRAINING 

NUMBER (N) 

PERCENT % 



ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 

18 



6.0 



HIGH SCHOOL 



150 



UNIVERSITY 



76 



49.7 



25.2 



SPECIAL 
TRAINING 

58 



19.2 



VALID OBSERVATIONS 



302 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 328 or 

52.1% 



TABLE 63.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Spouse's Level of Education 



SPOUSE'S LEVEL OF 
EDUCATION 



CREDITS 
ATTEMPTED 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



G.P-.A. 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
HIGH SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY 
SPECIAL TRAINING 



MEANS S.D. 

3.11 1.32 

3.28 1.17 

3.38 1.27 

3.47 1.26 



MEANS S.D. 

2.50 1.62 

1.99 1.74 

2.79 1.66 

2.91 1.67 



MEANS S.D. 

3.33 1.57 

2.24 1.59 

3.04 1.51 

2.97 1.53 
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WHETHER SPOUSE IS TAKING COURSES 



Table 64 •! indicates that of the sample who were married or once married 
almost 70% claimed their spouse was not taking courses, while roughly 30% 
claimed their spouse was taking courses. 

Table 64.3 indicates that students whose spouses were taking courses 
obtained significantly more credits and attained significantly higher G.P.A. 
scores than the group of students whose spouses were not taking courses. In 
addition, although the data is not significant, it appears that students whose 
spouses were taking courses tend to attempt more credits than those whose 
spouses were not taking courses. Clearly students whose spouses were taking 
courses had an advantage over students whose spouses were not taking courses 
as witnessed by the data in Table 64.3. 

The pattern presented in Table 64.3 is somewhat similar to that pattern 
witnessed in Table 52.3 (Groups Contrasted on Criterion Variables According 
to Sibling Attendance at University) whereby it was found that students whose 
siblings were attending or had attended university courses performed at a 
higher level at school than did students whose siblings had not attended 
university. 

It would appear that the presence of a relation who is attending courses 
and, thus, partly involved in an academic milieu greatly influences student 
achievement and performance at school. This relation, (whether. it be the 
spouse or the sibling of the student), experience at school has obviously 
motivated the student to persue their education and achieve well at school. 
It is difficult to discern which motives are transferred from relation to 
student, but clearly it is a form of positive reinforcement. Furthermore, 
a student whose spouse has attended courses can inform him/her of the demands 

233 

and expectations of an academic mxlieu, giving them an advantageous position 
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over the student whose spouse has not attended courses and may not have as 
clear an image of the academic environment. 
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TABLE 64.1 



Frequency Distribution Sample According fao 
Whether Spouse. is Taking Courses 



TAKING COURSES 
NUMBER (N) 
PERCENT % 



YES 
88 
29.9 



NO 
206 
70.1 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 294 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 336 or 

53.3% 



TABLE 64.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Whether Spouse is Taking Courses 



SPOUSE TAKING 
GOTTRSES ■ 



CREDITS . 
ATTEMPTfiiD 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



G.P.A. 





MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


YES 


3.38 


1.21 


2.70 


1.56 


3.00 


1.45 


NO 


' 3.28 


1.22 


2.23 


1.74 


2.53 


1.66 
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TYPE OF COURSE TAKEN BY SPOUSE 



Table 65.1 indicates hhat over 55% or the sample who rl.nlined thf^lr- 
;3pouse was taking courses, listed .th^vit;- spouse as being involved wiLh 
university courses. Under 15% o.;' respondents claimed their spouiie was 
taking courses ah Sir George Williams University, while roughly 30% 
claimed their spouse was partaking in courses in other areas than those 
two categories listed above. 

The data in Table 65.3 does not produce a case of signia icance , how- 
ever, it vyould appear that students whose spouses were attending courses 
at Sir George Williams University attained higher G.P.A. scores than 
either the 'university' or 'other' group. Students whose spouses attended 
Sir George Williams University may have had an added advantage over other 
students in that they were able to discuss with and relate to a friend who 
was involved in the same academic atmosphere. It could also be that the 
spouse was pursuing the same are^ of training as the student and, hence, a 
cooperative* effort between husba'nd and wife toward their studies created a 
conducive environment to learning. These are only possible explanations 
^or the perceived pattern in Table 65.3, however, since the data has not 
reached a level of confidence, they are presented as tentative explanations. 
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TABLE 65.1 



Frequency Distribution of Sample According bo 
Type of Course Taken by Spouse 



TYPE OF COURSE 


UNIVERSITY 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS 


OTHER 


TAKEN BY SPOUSE 








^^JMBER (N) 


49 


12 


27 


PERCENT % 


55.7 


13.6 


30.7 


VALID OBSERVATIONS 


- 88 


MISSING OBSERVATIONS 


- 542 or 








86.03% 



TABLE 65.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Type of Course Taken by Spouse 



TYPE OF COURSE CREDITS CREDITS 

TAKEN BY SPOUSE ATTEMPTED OBTAINED 





MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


UNIVERSITY 


3.39 


1.16 


2.71 


1.64 


3.05 


1.49 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS 


3.08 


.95 


2.77 


1.30 


3.62 


1.33 


OTHER 


3.55 


1.29 


2.97 


1.52 


2.87 


1.31 
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SPOUSE'S ATTITUDE TOWARD TAKING UNIVERSITY COURSES 



Table 66.1 indicates that over 50% of the sample claimed their spouse 
v/as very enthusiastic about their taking courses at the university, while 
roughly 40% listed their spouse as being enthusiastic about .taking their 
courses. Under five percent of the sample claimed their spouse did not 
care either way about their activities at the university, leaving approxi- 
mately three percent of the sample who stated their spouse was unhappy 
about their participation in courses at school. 

The data in Table 66.1 reveals a process of natural selection vjhereby 
approximately 92% of the married or once married students responding to the 
survey gained full approval from their spouse for taking courses at the 
university. It is presumed that students whose spouse did not approve of 
educational training refrained from entering school, in view" of the fact 
that this type of student contributes slightly to the total distribution. 
Thus, it would appear that the attitude of the student's spouse is an 
influential factor in terms of university attendance. Furthermore, the 
data can also be explained by the basic law of social attraction, generally 
stating that people are attracted to each other on the baisis of conunon 
desires, goals and objectives. Consequently, an individual who values 
education is unlikely to form a close relationship with one who disapproves 
of the academic function. 
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TABLE 66,1 



Frequency Distribution of Sample According to 
Spouse's Attitude Toward Taking University Courses 



SPOUSE'S VERY ENTHUSIASTIC DOES NOT CARE 

ATTITUDE ENTHUSIASTIC 



NUMBER (N) 
PERCENT % 



154 
51.9 



121 
40.7 



12 
4.0 



UNHAPPY 

10 
3.4 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 297 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS « 333 or 

52,9% 



TABLE 66.2 

Scores an Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Spouse's Attitude Toward Taking University Courses 



SPOUSE'S ATTITUDE CREDITS 

ATTEMPTED 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



G.P.A. 





MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


VERY ENTHUSIASTIC 


3.43 


1.17 


2.63 


1.68 


2.65 


1.45 


ENTHUSIASTIC 


3.17 


1.30 


2.13 


1.70 


2.65 


1.76 


DOES NOT CARE 


3.75 


1.14 


1.50 


1.24 


2.92 


1.88 


UNHAPPY 


3.50 


1.20 


3.25 


1.39 


3.50. 


.93 
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SINGLE STUDENT »S DATING HABITS 

Table 67.1 illustrates the distribution of the single respondents 
according to their dating patterns. Under ten percent of this sample claimed 
they never dated. Roughly 45% dated occasionally, while approximately the 
same proportion of single respondents said they dated regularly. 

It would appear from the results witnessed in Table 67.3 that students 
who maintain a regular dating pattern attempt fewer credits than the other 
two groups and, in addition, obtain fewer credits than the group who never 
dates. The G.P.A. scores for the group who dates regularly, were not signi- 
ficantly lower than either of the two groups. Furthermore, students who date 
occassionally also attempted fewer credits. In view of these findings it 
would seem reasonable to suggest that students who maintain an active life, 
probably anticipate having less available time to devote to their studies 
than students who never date. In turn, students who never date, have fewer 
social commitments than groups who do date and; thus, can afford more time 
to their studies, permitting them to attempt more courses than the other two 
groups. " 
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TABLE 67.1 



Frequency Distribution of Sample According i:o 
Single Student's Dating Habits 



DATING HABITS 


^' NEVER DATE 


OCCASIONALLY 


REGULARLY DATE 






DATE 




NUMBER (N) 


22 


132 


135 


PERCENT % 


7.6 


45.7 


46.7 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 289 MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 341 or 

54.1% 



TABLE 67.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Single Student's Dating Habits 



DATING HABITS CREDITS CREDITS G.P.A. 

ATTEMPTED OBTAINED 





MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


NEVER DATE 


4.41 


1.22 


2.95 


2.17 


2.82 


1.89 


OCCASIONALLY DATE 


3.71 


1.20 


2.45 


1.81 


2.46 


1.64 


REGULARLY DATE 


3.36 


1.32 


2.12 


1.72 


2:21 


1.55 
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PRESENCS OF STEADY BOY/GIRL FRIEND 

Table 68,1 indicates that roughly 53% ol the liample did noL h<ivc^ nt(\Hly 
boy /girl friends, while approximately 46% oT single respondents were seeing 
a boy/girl on a regular basis. It is interesting to note thf3t the aumboi' o 
students who claimed they were dating regularly in Table 67,1 (Frequency 
Distribution o^ Sample According to Single Students' Dating Habits) corres- 
ponds precisely to the number of students who claimed in Table 68.1 to having 
a steady boy/girl friend (NUMBER = 135). 

The data in Table 68.3 does not yield any cases o^ statistical signi- 
ficance between the two groups on any of the three criterion variables. 
There does emerge, however, a consistent trend in v/hich students who do have 
steady boy/girl friends attempt/obtain fewer credits than those students who 
do not have a steady relationship. Although these observations are not 
statistically conclusive, it would be conceivable that students who did have 
a steady boy/girl friend had less time to devote to their studies than 
students who were not seeing someone on a regular basis. Once again, time 
availability might explain the pattern witnessed in Table 68.1. 
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TABLE- 68,1 

Frequency Distribution o.' Sample According to 
Presence of Steady Boy /Girl Friend 



STEADY BOY/GIRL FRIEND 
NUMBER (N) 
PERCENT % 



YES 
135 
46.2 



NO 
157 
53,8 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 292 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 338 or 

53.7% 



TABLE 68.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Presence of Steady Boy /Girl Friend 



STEADY BOY/GIRL CREDITS CREDITS G.P.A. 

FRIEND ATTEMPTED OBTAINED 

MEANS S . D . MEANS S . D . MEANS S . D . 

YES 3.49 1.29 2.20 1.64 2.33 1.53 

NO 3.69 1.27 2.44 1.91 2,40 1.69 
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WHETHER STUDENT IS ENGAGED 

Table 69.1 indicates that of the single sample, 90% were not engaged 
while ten percent were engaged to be married. 

The data in Table 68.3 reveals a similar pattern to that witnessed in 
Table 68.3 (Groups Contrasted on Criterion Variables According to Presence 
o:.- Steady Boy /Girl Friend). There is no statistical significance on any ol 
the three criterion variables between the group that was engaged and the 
group that was not engaged, however, there does emerge from the results a 
trend in which students who were engaged attempted and obtained fewer 
credits than students who were not engaged. Taking into consideration the 
three tables that analyse the effect of social patterns upon- the single 
student's scholastic achievement at university — :Table 67.3 (Groups Contrasted 
on Criterion Variables According to Presence of Steady Boy /Girl Friend); 
Table 69.3 (Groups Contrasted on Criterion Variables According to Whether 
Single Student is Engaged) it appears that the greater the social commitments 
the student has to a steady companion, the less number of credits he/she will 
attempt and in certain cases obtain. Surprisingly enough, G.P.A. scores 
are not affected by consistency or intensity of student social relationships. 
It would appear that students who are considerably involved in a relationship 
seem to know the degree of time they can devote to their studies and adjust 
accordingly, by enrolling with fewer courses and consequently, sometimes, 
obtaining fewer credits. 
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TABLE 69,1 

Frequency Distribution of Sample According to 
Whether Single Student is Engaged 



SINGLE STUDENT ENGAGED 
NUMBER (N) 
PERCENT % 



YES. 
29 

10^0 



NO 
260 

90.0 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 289 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 341 or 

54.1%. 



TABLE 69,2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Whether Single Student is Engaged 



SINGLE STUDENT CREDITS CREDITS 

ENGAGED ATTEMPTED OBTAINED 





MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


MEANS 


S.D. 


YES 


3.28 


1.33 


2.00 


1.56 


2.45 


1.72 


NO 


3.65 


1.26 


2.43 


1.82 


2.39 


1.58 
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Table 70,1 illustrates the distribution of the sample according to 



LEVEL OF EDUCATION OF BOY/GIRL FRIEND OR FIANCE (E) 



- 248 




the students boy /girl friend's or f iance 'sCe 's) level of education. Roughly 
30% of the sample claimed their social companion had completed the secondary 
level of education. The majority of the sample or 55,4% claimed their social 
companion had obtained a university education, leaving less than 15% of 
students whose social companion had participated in special training courses. 

The data in Table 70.1 would seem to confirm the basic law of social 
attraction, in that the majority of single students taking courses at uni- 
versity date and choose as social companions, individuals who have had, them- 
selves a university education. In view of this supposition, the data in 
Table 70.1 is probably representative of a selective portion of the general 
population. 

Table 70.3 indicates that students whose boy/girl friend or fiance (e) 
had obtained a high school education: (l) attained lower G.P.A. scores than 
the 'university' group; (2) attempted and obtained significantly fewer credits 
and attained significantly lower G.P.A. scores than the 'special training' 
group. Clearly, the 'high school' group is performing at a lower academic 
standard than any other group. 

This finding confirms previous reports in which students whose spouse 
or sibling had attended university were at a greater advantage than students 
whose spouse or sibling had not attended university. The reinforcement and 
preparation for the academic environment a student receives from significant 
individuals around him appears to have a large influence upon their achievement 
at school. Hence, students whose boy/girl friend or fianoi(e) had complnl:ed 
high school, may not have these additiondl advantagoc resulting in lower 
achievement at the university level. 
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In addition, students whose social companion had had special training, 
attempted and obtained significantly more credits than the •university • 
group. This is an unexpected finding, however, it may be the students 
included in the • special training* group were motivated to register with 
more courses for occupational reasons, in view oT the fact that their 
social companion had taken special training courses, probably for job 
betterment and, thus, held the view that education was a means of securing 
a good job, which in turn may have been transmitted to the student. 
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TABLE 70.1 



Frequency Distribution of Sample According to 
Level of Education of Boy/Girl Friend/Fiance{ 



LEVEL OF EDUCATION HIGH SCHOOL 



MUMBER (N) 
PERCENT % 



54 
30.0 



UNIVERSITY 

101 
56.1 



25 « 
13.9 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 180 



MISSING OBSERVATIONS -450 or 

71.4% 
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. TABLE 70.2 

Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Level or Education of Boy/Girl Friend/Fiance(e) 



LEVEL OF EDUCATION CREDITS 

ATTEMPTED 



HIGH SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY 
SPECIAL TRAINING 



MEANS S.D. 

3.33 1.32 

3.33 1.22 

4.08 1.15 



CREDITS 
OBTAINED 



G.P.A. 



MEANS S.D. 

1.78 1.71 

2.17 1.66 

3.04 1.51 



f^ANS S.D. 

1.85 1.70 

Z.38 1.51 

2.72 1.40 
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WHETHER BOY/GIRL FRIEND OR FIANCE(E) IS TAKING COURSES 

Table 71.1 indicates that of the single students, 53% claimed their 
boy /girl friend or fiance(e) were taking courses, while 47% claimed they 
were not. 

Table 70.3 indicates that the group whose boy/girl friends or fiance(e 
were taking courses attempted significantly more credits than the other 
group. In addition, although the data is not statistically significant, 
it appears that the 'yes' group was also obtaining more credits than the 
•no' group. 

It may be that the student's boy/girl friend or fiance(e) motivated 
the student and created an atmosphere conducive to academic studies. Or 
it may also be that the student had originally met their boy/girl friend 
or fiance(e) at school and now, both were continuing their studies. It 
is also possible that the student was attending school at the same time 
during the week as their boy/girl friend or fiance(e) and, thus, the 
academic experience took on added attractiveness to the student. Any one 
o these explanations may account for the findings in Table 70.3. 




TABLE 70,1 



Frequency Distribution ot Sample According to 
Whether Boy/Girl Friend/Fiance(e) is Taking Courses 

BOY/GIRL FRIEND/FIANCE 
TAKING COURSES 

NUMBER (N) 

PERCENT % 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 185 ' MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 445 o: 

70.6% 



TABLE 71.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Whether Boy/Girl Frie nd/F iance(e ) is Taking Co ur^ses 



BOY/GIRL FRIEND/ CREDITS 
FIANCE TAKING ATTEMPTED 
UNIVERSITY COURSES 



MEANS S.D. MEANS S.D. 

2.33 1.73 2.26 1.54 

2.06 1.68 2.36 1.62 



YES 



98 
53.0 



NO 



87 
47.0 



CREDITS G.P.A. 
OBTAINED 



MEANS S.D. 
YES 3.69 1.17 

WO 3.18 1.30 
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BOY/GIRL FRIEND'S ATTITUDE TOWARD TAKING UNIVERSITY COURSES 



Table 12.1 indicates that over 50% of the sample of; single students 
claimed their boy/girl friend or fiance(a) were very c^nthusiastic about 
their taking courses at the university. Roughly 30% of single respondents 
claimed their social companion was enthusiastic about their participation 
in education. Under 15% claimed their social companion did not care while 
less than three percent claimed their boy/girl friends or fiance (e) was 
unhappy about their registration at university. The data in Table 72.1 
reveals a process of natural selection whereby approximately 85% of single 
students responding to the survey gained full approval from their social 
companion for talcing courses at the university. It is presumed that stu- 
dents whose boy /girl friends or fiance(e) did not approve of educational 
training refrained from entering school, in view of the fact that this 
type of student contributes slightly to the total distribution. Thus, it 
would appear that the attitude of the student's boy/girl friend or fiance(e) 
is an influential factor in terms of university attendance. Furthermore, 
the daha can also be explained by basic laws of social attraction, generally 
stating that people are attracted to each other on the basis of common desires, 
goals and objectives. Consequently, an individual who values education is 
unlikely to form a close relationship with one who disapproves of the academic 
function. 

Table 72.3 indicates that students whose boy /girl friend or fiance (e) 
were unhappy about their activities at school obtain significantly few^^T credits 
and lower G,P,A, scores than (1) students whose social companion is enthu- 
siastic and (2) students whose social companion is very enthusiastic. Clearly 
tho effect of a boy/girl friend's or fiance*s(e's) attitude upon the student 
taking courses is very evident when comparing tv;o extreme groups — one with 
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low approval and the other with high approval. 

The group whose social companion did not care either way about their 
talcing courses do not seem to be doing any worse at school or attempting 
fewer credits than the groups whose social companion was either enthusiastic 
or very enthusiastic. To the contrary, this group 'tended' to attain higher 
G.P.A. scores than all other groups with one case or significance in contrast 
to the 'unhappy' group. 

Thus, it would appear that the attitude of the student's social companion 
does have its effects upon the number of credits obtained and G.P.A. , but 
the student whose social companion does not care either way, seems to be per- 
forming better than other groups. It could be inferred from the data in 
Table 72.3 that an indifferent attitude on the part of the student's social 
companion permits the student to participate in school without either being 
worried they will not meet the expectations of their social companion who is 
enthusiastic about their work or apprehensive about disapproval they receive 
from a social companion who is not happy about their work. 
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TABLE 72.1 



Frecpjency Distribu ti on of Sample Accoirdinq i.o 
Boy/Girl .Friend 's/Fiance's(es) Attitude Toward Taking Univo rGi ty Courru 



BOY/GIRL VERY ENTHUSIASTIC DOES NOT CARE UNHAPPY 

FRIEND'S/ ENTHU- 

FIANCE 'S S IAS TIC 
ATTITUDE 



NUMBER (N) 101 58 25 4 

PERCENT % 53.7 30.9 13.3 2.1 



VALID OBSERVATIONS - 188 MISSING OBSERVATIONS - 442 or 

70.2% 



TABLE 72.2 



Scores on Criterion Variables Broken Down by 
Boy/G irl Friend 's/Fiance 's(es) Attitude Toward Taking University Courses 



BOY/GIRL FRIEND'S/ CREDITS CREDITS G.P.A. 

FIANCE'S ATTITUDE ATTEMPTED OBTAINED 



VERY ENTHUSIASTIC 
ENTHUSIASTIC 
DOES NOT CARE 
UNHAPPY 




ERIC 



MEANS S.D. 

3.52 1.24 

3.62 1.20 

3.08 1.19 

3.00 2.31 



MEANS S.D. 

2.22 1.71 

2.53 1.76 

1.92 1.55 

.50 .57 



MEANS S.D. 

2.20 1.50 

2.48 1.66 

2.72 1.52 

.50 .57 
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CHAPTER 10 



CONCLUSIONS 



A large proportion of part-time student population appears to be 
only slightly older than their full-time counterparts, the difference 
being five years or less in more than half the sample tested. Age 
appeared to be -unrelated to the three variables (credits attempted, credits 
obtained and grade-point average) employed in this study as criteria of 
desirable educational outcomes. Although the older group (41+) attempted 
fewer credits, they did not obtain less credits or a lower G.P.A. than 
others. The results are in accordance with previously reported research 
in the area and point towards an urgent need for a reexamination of the 
traditional practice of restricting formal education primarily to the 
early years of life. 

The number of males, who started on the long road of obtaining a 
bachelor's degree through part-time studies, was twice that of females. 
If one assumes similar spread of ability among the sexes, and there is 
no evidence to the contrary, the study demonstrates that females form a 
large untapped source of potential part-time loniversity population. On 
the whole, the males were more ambitious in the sense of attempting more 
credits, but failed to complete more credits than females. Femalec also 
obtained a significantly higher G.P.A. The results demonstrate greater 
selectivity among the female population. Since a smaller proportion of 
females managed to get enrolled, it might be presumed that it was the more 
able proportion that had made the effort. The results confirm this lino 
of reasoning. 

ERIC ^ 



The portion of foreign students in the sample was less than 2%. 
Part-time programmes at Sir George Williams cater overwhelmingly to 
two groups of Canadian residents, Canadian citizens and landed immigrants. 
Of these groups, landed immigrants show both a higher level of educational 
aspiration and academic achievement. They both attempted and obtained 
a greater number of -credits and a higher G,P,A. The results are in 
accordance with now well-established dynamics of immigration. Immigrants, 
particularly first generation immigrants, tend to be highly motivated 
towards upward social mobility. Since education is a prime means of 
such mobility in Canadian society, immigrants tend to take their studies 
very seriously. 

Since the term "Canadian nationals" included both first generation 
immigrants who had acquired Canadian nationality and Canadian born 
students, the data was looked at in terms of country of birth, A 
pattern similar to the one described above emerged. Students born out 
of Canada attempted and obtained more credits with higher G.P.A. than 
Canadian born students. 

Roughly 60% of the students sampled spoke English as their mother- 
tongue while 73% claimed English as their dominant tongue. Surprisingly, 
students who claimed English as either their mother-tongue or dominant 
language did not do better than others. In fact, the differences 
were fairly consistently in favour of the 'other ''^ groups. It is 
interesting to note that students who claimed French as their mother- 
tongue and dominant language did not attempt and complete courses or 
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obtain G.P.A, at a level lower than their English counterparts. It* 
may be that French-speaking students who make an effort to attend 
English university are parhaps not representative of the French-speaking 
students in the province, but they did appear to be better motivated. 
The students who claimed that their mother-tongue was a language other 
than English or French attempted and obtained more credits than the 
other two groups although their G.P.A. was similar. These findings would 
have been predicted by the dynamics of immigration referred to earlier. 
Undoubtedly this group consisted primarily of immigrant students who 
could be expected to better motivated. 

Roughly half of the students enrolled as part-time students were 
married or once married. The marital . status of students does not appear 
to make a significant difference as far as the criterion variables 
employed in this study are concerned. The exception to this general 
rule was the case of divorced students who obtained significantly 
lower G.P.A. than the other groups. These students might be going 
through a major crisis in their lives at this point in time. This 
perhaps accounts for their poor grades. It might be pointed out that 
married students, despite their greater family and time commitments, 
do not perform at a lower level than single students.. 

3-4 half courses per academic year was found to be the most popular 
course load. Approximately half the sample was taking the equivalent 
of 3-4 half courses a year v;ith roughly 25% taking two half courses or 
less, and another 25% taking 5-6 half courses. Very few students wiire 




talcing more than 6 half courses per academic year. With the exception 
of the less^than-2-half -course group, no relationship between course 
work undertaken and the criterion variables could be established. The 
students who only took 2 half courses or less obtained fewer credits 
which follows, and obtained a lower G.P.A, which does not follow. 
One would expect that students who were taking a very limited academic 
load would have a fair amount of time and energy to devote to their 
studies and would, therefore, do quite well at it. This was not found 
to be the case. Enrolment in a minimum number of courses appears to 
be indicative of lack of motivation. It also indicates lack of involvement 
, with, and integration into, the academic environment of the university. 
It a student enrols in a minimum number of courses, whether these courses 
are required or optional, he is likely to do less well than students 
who undertake a higher course load. 

Almost 45% of the students sampled were taking optional courses 
because of the specialization requirements of a particular field, 
another 16% were taking these courses as pre-requisites for further 
courses while almost 45% were drawn by the intrinsic value of the 
course. It is interesting to note that only 4% stated employment 
reasons for taking optional courses. Students who took optional courses 
for intrinsic reasons obtained a higher G.P.A. than others. The data 
obtained in this study clearly demonstrates that a part-time student 
is likely to do much better if he takes a course because of its intrinsic 
value for acquiring knowledge rather than for extrinsic reasonr:;, r.uch 
as needs of" .specialization. 
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Roughly 29% of the students enrolled in the Mature Students Qualifying 
Programme without having obtained high school diploma prior to university 
entry, yet they did not attempt or obtain fewer credits than those 
who entered university after successfully completing high school. There 
was a significant difference in the G.P.A. of the two groups, however, 
with students without high school diploma scoring lower. For these 
students who had not been academically successful at high school 
attempting and obtaining similar number of credits as the other group 
must be considered a tremendous success even though their grades were 
lower. One must keep in mind that that this was their first year at 
the university and perhaps with the passage of time their grades would 
improve . 

Only a small proportion of students had gone into a part-time 
university programme directly from high school. A pattern emerges 
whereby students v^o enrol directly after high school attempt more 
credits, obtain less, and have a lower G.P.A. than those who delayed 
their entry into university one year or more, about 12% each had a 
gap of ;> 3 or 4 years, and only 6% had a delay of 1 year. No differences 
were found between the numbers of credits attempted and obtained by 
the various groups. However, on the whole, the G.P.A. increased with 
increase in delay. The trend was fairly consistent although it did 
not always reach statistical significance. The students gave a variety 
of reasons, including need for travel, employment demands, inancial or 
language difficulties, and a lack of commitment to a particular field 
oi study, for delay in university registration. Strangely enough, 
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alienation from the formal educational process at the time of finishing 
high school emerged as a reason for delay only among 6% oi .the respondents. 
Alienation from formal educational process is either much loss common 
than is generally assumed, or it is not deep enough among an.. overwhelming 
proportion of student population to keep them from continuing their 
studies at the university. 

The results of this study suggest that work experience sandwiched 
between high school and university studies enables the student to 
benefit more from the academic exposure than would otherwise be the 
case. Perhaps time has arrived to look into the merits of requiring 
full-time students to work for a few years before entering university. 

The level of academic achievement at high school appears to be 
related to academic achievement at the university. There was a general 
trend, though not always statistically significant, for students who 
did well at high school to also do well at university. Students who 
had experienced failure at high school and were required to repeat a 
grade did worse than others. This group of students could perhaps 
benefit a great deal from counselling about study habits and attitudes. 
Very little, if any, of such help is generally available. This study 
points tov;ards an urgent need to provide this valuable service. 

Desire to learn and get educated emerged as the prime reason 
for taking university courses among over 70% of the students tested, 
while job-related reasons were given first priority by about 20% as 
the prime motivating force. Family pressures and social reasons received 
the lowest priority by an overwhelming proportion of respondents. 
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Although important, job-related reasons do not appear to be such dominant 
motives for part-time students to enrol in university programmes, as " 
is generally believed, a good proportion of the students gave job-related 
reasons, job advancement, job security and increased salary, least priority 
reason for enrolment. Intrinsic value of university studies was found 
to be the most important reason. The results are quite encouraging, 
A large proportion of the part-time students come to university because 
they desire to learn and get educated. This has implications for 
curriculum planning within the university. 

Almost one tenth of the sample listed themselves as 'not employed'. 
This group presumably consists primarily of housewives. The employed 
group attempted more credits than the not employed group. The number 
of credits and the G,P,A, obtained of the two groups, however, were 
very similar. Of the working group, roughly 45% were employed in business, 
almost 30% in a technical field, about 15% were professionals, and 
almost 10% were non-skilled workers. The proportion of non-skilled 
workers represented in the sample appears to be higher than has been 
the pattern for part-time university registration elsewhere. Once again, 
contrary to studies reported elsewhere, non-skilled workers obtained 
higher G,P,A, than all the other groups, including professionals. 
Students employed in business tended to do less well at their studies 
than any other group. 

Of those who held a job, students who were employed on a part-time 
basis formed about 5% of the sample while the other 95% held a full-time 
job. Although part-time employees did not attempt more credits than 
full-time employees, they obtained more credits with a higher G,P,A, 
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Greater availability of time to students holding only a part-time 
employment appears to be an important factor here. Almost 90% of 
the working sample had to work more than 30 hours a week, while 27% 
were employed for over 40 hours a week# Only 10% worked less than 
30 hours a week. The general trend of findings, though not always 
statistically significant, supported the assumption about the relation- 
ship between availability of time and success at university studies. 
On the whole, students who were required to work longer hours obtained 
a lesser number of credits and a lower G.P.A. 

The study found a relationship between degree of supervisory 
function of the job held by the student and his academic achievement 
through part-time studies • Students who had the highest degree of 
supervisory function in their jobs obtained more credits with a 
higher G.P.A. than others. It would appear that the more able and 
the more conscientious who were able bo climb the employment ladder 
were precisely the ones who were also doing well at their university 
studies. 

Almost 47% of the respondents had been working over 6 years while 
30% had worked between 3 and 5 years, and about 20% less than 3 years. 
The data produced did not lead to any consistent trend of relation- 
ship between number of years spent working and academic achievement. 
The only exception to this appeared to be students who had worked for 
one year or less. They had a lower G.P.A, than other groups. 
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46% of the sample tested thought their job to be either extremely 
or very important for their future career aspirations. 78% of the 
respondents thought possession of a university degree either extremely 
or very important for their careers. Only 20% perceived their present 
job and 6% thought of a degree as being of little consequence for their 
career aspirations. On the whole, the students who thought of their 
present job as being extremely or very important for their careers 
attempted and obtained fewer credits with a lower G.P.A. than others. 
On the other hand, no relationship emerged between perception of the 
importance of the university degree for career aspirations and the 
various criteria of academic aspiration and achievement employed in 
this study. ^ For example, no significant difference could be found in 
the number of credits attempted, obtained and G.P.A. of students who 
thought possession of a university degree as being extremely important 
lor their careers and those who did not attach any importance to it. 

Almost 62% of the students reported favourable employer attitude 
towards taking courses while only 2% of the employers were opposed to 
such a move. It is possible that the, sample represents a self-selected 
population. Individuals whose employers were opposed to taking universiy 
courses might have refrained from registering and hence were severely 
underrepresented in the present sample. With minor exceptions, the 
degree of employer support was reflected in credits and G.P.A. obtained 
by the student. Students with supportive employers obtained more 
credits and with a higher G.P.A uw.n others. The data shown that 
employer attitude is an important variable in succer.s at part-time Litudif.s. 
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About 44% of the respondents claimed that their job interferes 
or interferes badly with their ability to perform as a student, a 
third claimed it makes no difference while the rest stated their job 
to be helpful or very helpful in their studies. The data points toward 
the need to examine the ways and means of developing compatibility 
between the job and study demands of part-time students. It was some- 
what surprising to find, however, that the degree of job interference 
does not influence a student's level of performance at the university. 
Those who claimed that their job interferes badly with their studies 
did not obtain less credits or lower G.P.A. than those who claimed it 
to be very helpful. 11% of the respondents reported that their studies 
interfered with their jobs, about a third found them to be helpful or 
very helpful for their jobs while almost 55% saw them as making no 
difference. It might be worth noting that the student's job interferes 
with his studies to a much greater degree than the other way around. 
Presiamably students v^ose studies interfered badly with their jobs 
had either failed to register or had already left. The various groups 
did not obtain any significant differences on the criterion variables. 
There does not appear to be a relationship between academic achievement 
and studies- job interference. 

A large proportion of the sample, over 60%, lived 5 or more miles 
away from the university and another 17% lived between 3 and 5 miles 
from the university. No consistent relationship between thf:? distance 
travelled in order to attend university and criterion variables war, 
found. When the method of travel bo university was oxaminod, onco 
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again, no consistent relationship with criterion variables emorgud. 
Perhaps it is not the distance and method of travel which are oi 
importance as far as part-time studies are concerned. The travel time 
required might be of greater significance since time is obviously an 
important commodity for part-time students. Over 40% of the respondents 
were required to travel one-half hour or less, and another 47% between 
one-half and one hour. About 8% took over an hour to reach university. 
The results demonstrated a fairly consistent relationship between 
travel time and criterion variables employed in this study. A general 
tendency was found for students who spent less time travelling to attempt 
and obtain more credits and to have a higher G.P.A. although the results 
were not always statistically significant. 

A quarter of the sample came to the university, on the average, 
once a week for purposes other than attending lectures, another 18% 
came 2 or 3 times a week and about 50% came to the university only on 
the evenings they had to attend lectures. On the whole, students 
who came to university only for the purpose of attending lectures 
attempted and obtained less credits than others and a lower G.P.A. 
The trend was ^airly consistent although the differences did not always 
reach the 5% level of significance. It would appear that these students 
were not fully integrated into the academic life of the university and 
probably felt removed from the academic mainstream. Attendance at a 
part-time university just for the purpose of attending lectures is not 
likely to lead to success. 
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Just under 25% of the sample found travel time useful lor study 
purposes while over 75% did not find it useful. Of the 2b% who found 
travel time useful for study purposes, 15% thought it formed ,m important 
part of their time available for study. Students who could xir.e travel 
time for study purposes attempted but did not obtain more creditn than 
others. The G.P.A. of the two groups was fairly similar. However, 
students who found travel time to be valuable for study purposes attempted 
and obtained significantly more credits than others. Once again, the 
G.P.A. of the two groups was fairly similar. Only 9% of the respondents 
reported that their travel time seriously interfered with their study 
time, 50% claimed no interference at all, and 37% felt that the inter- 
ference was either slight or moderate. No consistent relationship 
between this variable and the criterion variables employed in the study 
could be found. 

Approximately 88% of the respondents listed themselves; as belonging 
to the middle class, ll% to lower class and less than 1% to upper class. 
Apart from the upper class group, no significant differences in the 
academic achievement of the various groups were found. The number of 
respondents in the upper class group was very small and no confidence 
could be placed in results involving that group. It would thus appear 
that the parental socio-economic status has little bearing on perform-mce 
of part-time university students. Further analysis of paront.U b K-k- 
ground revealed that about 55% of the students had parents who .-;pc,nt 
most of their lives in Canada, parents of about 25% had livr-d F^rudornin,,nl;ly 
in Europe and about 16% outside of North America and Europe-. Stude nts 
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whose parents had spent most of their lives outside Canada performed 
better on the criterion variables employed in this study. They attempted 
.^nd obtained more credits with a higher G.P.A. than the Canadian group. 
Presumably this group included many second generation immigrants, and 
second generation immigrants appear to retain higher degree of motivation 
than found among, first generation immigrants. 

Students whose father had elementary education only performed at 
a lower level than other students, although this pattern did not hold 
for mother's level of education. No relationship between mother's level 
of education and the criterion variables could be established. It would 
thus appear that with the exception of the group whose fathers had only 
an elementary level education, parental level of education is not a good 
predictor of academic performance of part-time university students. 

About 34 % of the students sampled were living with one or both parents 
while the remaining were living alone. Students who were living with 
parents were found to perform at significantly lower level than those 
who were not. They attempted significantly more credits but tended • 
to obtain fewer credits, and had a significantly lower G.P.A. 

Approximately 37% of the students had a .sibling also attending a 
university. These students attempted and obtained significantly more 
credits with a higher G.P.A. It would appear that if students come from 
families where attendance at university is an established tradition, in 
the sense that more than one child attends university, they are likely 
to do well at their studies. It is interesting to note that father's or 
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mother's attendance at university appears to be less related to the 
student's performance than sibling's attendance. 

Roughly one third of the sample was receiving financial assistance 
to attend university while the remaining two thirds were not. Of those 
receiving financial assistance, 93% were being helped by their employers 
while the government provided assistance to only 3.5%. Approximately 
one-tenth reveived financial assistance to cover the total cost of the 
course, about 20% were given help to cover three quarters of the course 
costs while 36% were being financed to the tune of half the course 
costs involved. For over 90% of the respondents the financial aid was 
dependent upon successful completion of the courses. The relative 
non-support of part-time students from government sources is noteworthy. 
The prevailing assumption in the Quebec Department of Education appears 
to be that these students do not need and the government need not provide, 
financial assistance. The degree and the nature of financial assistance 
did not appear to have any bearing upon academic performance. 

When an analysis of personal expenses incurred by students, for 
university attendance, was done some interesting patterns emerged. 
10% of the students were incurring personal expenditures for trans- 
portation only, 6% for tuition and transportation, 24% for books and 
meals and 58% were paying for everything. In actual dollar terms 26% 
were spending less than $150 a year, 19% between $150 and $250 a year, 
22% between $250 and $350 a year, 16% between $350.and $490 a year, 
and another 17% were spending more than $490 per year. As a result 



37% reported that university related expenses seriously disrupted their 
budget, 31% found it moderately disrupting while 32% reported expenses 
having little or no disrupting effect on their budget. The group which ^ 
had its budget extremely disrupted as a result of university-related 
expenses attempted more credits but did not obtain more credits tharx 
the other groups. Apart from this, no consistent pattern emerged. 
Relationship between financial expenditures and academic performance 
appears to be much less direct than has been presumed by many. 

Roughly 45% of the married sample claimed their spouse was employed 
in some type of business enterprise, while roughly half this proportion 
stated that their spouse was a professional. Approximately 10% of the 
respondents listed their spouse as having a technical occupation. No 
consistent relationship between spouse's occupation and criterion 
variables was obtained. When the spouse's level of education was 
examined, almost 50% had finished high school, 25% had gone through 
university, almost 20% had special training of some sort while only 
6% had stopped their formal education after • elementary school. Students 
whose spouse had finished elementary school only tend to attempt and 
obtain fewer credits than others but their G.P.A. was not found to be 
lower than other groups. Students whose spouse finished their formal 
education at the high school level obtained significantly less credits 
and lower G.P.A. than university and special training groups. 

30% of the sample reported that their spouse was also taking university 
courses. This group obtained significantly more credits and a higher 
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G.P.A. than the group whose spouse was not taking university courses. 
The presence of spouse at the university appears to give psychological 
support to the student. It would seem that the presence of a close 
relative (spouse or sibling) is related to higher academic performance 
at the university. Interestingly enough, spouse's attitude towards 
taking university courses was not found to be related to the criterion 
variables. It might well be that the sample represented was self- 
selected as far as this variable is concerned. Students whose spouse 
disapproved of their taking university courses did not enrol in the 
first place. Almost 93% of the students reported that their spouse 
was either enthusiastic or very enthusiastic about their taking university 
courses while only 3% stated that their spouse displayed an unfavourable 
attitude. 

Among single students, 46% dated occasionally and about the same 
proportion dated on a regular basis. A consistent' relationship was found 
between dating patterns and academic performance. Those who never dated 
attempted and obtained more credits with a higher G.P.A. than those 
who dated occasionally. This group, in turn, attempted and obtained more 
credits with a higher G.P.A. than those who dated regularly . The 
results demonstrate that time is perhaps one of the most scarce commodity 
for a part-time student. Active social life and part-time ■ university 
education do not mix well. 

Analysis of the sample in terms of a steady relationship with 
a person of opposite sex revealed that about 46% of the single students 
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had a steady boy /girl friend, 10% were engaged while 90% were not. 
These variables were not found to be related to the criterion variables 
employed in this study. 

The present study represents one of the first attempts to build up 
an empirically based theoretical framework for factors influencing 
success of a student at part-time undergraduate studies. Comprehensive 
studies of this nature have been virtually non-existent in, Canada and 
relatively rare elsewhere. The present report examined the relationship 
between the various characteristics students bring with them to university 
on entry, and educational outcomes. Further reports will examine the . 
relationship between the various factors within the university environment 
experienced by part-time students, and educational outcomes. 
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APPENDIX A 

University Student Questionnaire 

This is a scientific investigation concerned with examining the 
factors that influence the performance of part-time university 
students. Your responses to the following questions will be 
strictly confidential; they will serve only as a basis for 
completing this scientific study concerned with helping university 
students. We request your name only because a proportion of the 
students responding to this questionnaire will later be solicited 
to volunteer for a follow-up study. The return of this questionnaire 
is essential, in order that proper sampling procedures may be 
maintained. 



Please respond to the following questions either by providing the 
appropriate answer (PLEASE PRINT) or by placing a tick 
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Name or Student Number 
Age 

Address 

Telephone Number 

Male or Female 

Nationality: Canadian Landed Immigrant Other (Specify) 

izi □ 

1 • What was your country of birth? 

2. What is your mother tongue? 

3. What language do you normally speak at home? 

4. Are you single married divorced 

separated widow widower 

5. How many courses are you currently enrolled in? 

6. How many of these are required courses? 

7. How many of these are optional courses? 

8. What were your reasons for taking optional courses? 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

9. How many courses do you anticipate taking in the regular (i.e. fall- 
winter) session and summer sessions of this 

year? ""^ 

10. Did you obtain your high school diploma? Yes No 



...2 
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n. If you have obtained your high school diploma, was there any 
delay (in years) between the time you received your high 
school diploma and the time you registered for university? 
Yes No 



12. If you answered "yes" to the above question, please specify 
the number of years between the time you received your high 
school diploma and the time you registered for university 

13. If there was a delay (in years) between the time you received 
your high school diploma and the time you registered for 
university, could you give any reasons that prevented you from 
enrolling sooner. 

(1) 

(2) . 

(3) 

(4) ' 

14. If you have received your high school diploma, specify your 
matriculation average mark (in percent) 



15. Did you repeat any grades in high school? Yes No 



16. If you have obtained a high school diploma, please specify the 

type of school attended: private school public high school 

evening high school correspondence other 



17. Did you take non-university courses or receive any other special 
training after high school but before entering university (e.g. 
Montreal Trade Schools, MTS or IBM courses)? 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

18. What type of course or training was this? 
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19. What made you decide to take university courses? Number 
the factors (that apply to you) in order of importance. 

(1 indicates the most important, 2 the next most important 
and so on. . .) 

Desire to learn and get educated 

Family pressure 

All your friends are taking courses 

Desire to meet people 

Job advancement 

Job security 

Increased salary (job) 

20. List any other factors (not mentioned above) that influenced 
you or caused you to take university courses (briefly). 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

21. Are you currently employed? Yes No 

22. What is your occupation (if any)? 

23. Do you work full-time or part-time ? 

24. How many hours a week do you work: less than 10 hours 

between 10-20 hours 20-30 hours 30-40 hours 

40-60 hours 50 or more hours . 

25. What is the function of your job position 



26. How long have you been working? 
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11 . How many companies or organizations have you worked for? 

28. How long have you been employed with your present firm, 
company or organization? 

29. How important is your present job for your career aspirations? 
Extremely Very Moderately Not at all 

30. How important will the acquisition of a university degree be 
for your career? 

Extremely Very Moderately Not at all 

31. If you are employed, what is the attitude of your employer 
toward your taking university courses: 

very enthusiastic enthusiastic. does not care 

is unhappy about it is very unhappy about it 

32. Is your yearly salary (total): less than $3000 

between $3000 - 6000 $6000 • 10,000 

$10,000 - 15,000 $15,000 - 20,000 $20,000 and up 

33. To what extent does your job affect your ability to perform as 
a student? 

Very helpful helpful makes no difference 

interferes interferes badly 

34. To what extent do your studies affect your occupational performance? 

Very helpful helpful makes no difference 

interferes interferes badly 

35. In what type of residence do you live: apartment 

triplex duplex bungalow house other 

36. How many rooms are there in your place of residence? 

37. Do you own a car? Yes No 

38. In what part of Montreal or surrounding suburb do you live? 
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39. What is the approximate distance (in miles) between the 
area in which you live and the university? 

40. How do you travel to school (tick more than one if necessary): 

walk car subway bus train 

bicycle 

41. How long does it take you to travel to school: less than 30 minutes 
30 minutes to 1 hour 1 to 1 1/2 hours 

1 1/2 to 3 hours more than 3 hours 



42. How many times a week do you have to travel to university to 
attend lectures? 



43. In addition, on the average, how many tmes a week do you travel 

to university for purposes other than attending lectures? 

44. Do you use the travelling time for study purposes? Yes No 

45. Do you find travelling time valuable for your studies? Yes No 

46. To what extent does travelling to and from the university interfere 

with your available study time: extremely very much 

moderately slightly not at all 

47. What is (was) your father's occupation? 

48. In what countr-»c:» did your parents live most of their lives? 
mother father 



49. If your parents are alive, are they: living together 

separated ' divorced 

50. Do you live with your mother and/or father 

51. How much education does (did) your father have: elementary school 
high school university special training (specify) 



52. How much education does (did) your mother have: elementary school 
high school university special training (specify) 
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53. Did any of your siblings attend college? Yes No 



54. Do you or will you receive any financial assistance for the cost 
of your courses? Yes No 

55. If you do receive financial assistance for the cost of your courses, 

is this given to you by: your employer the government ____ 

or other organization (specify) 

56. How much financial assistance do you receive for the cost of your 
courses? 

57. (a) If you do receive financial assistance for the cost of your 
courses, are you required to pass the courses in order to receive 
this financial assistance? Yes No 

(b) Would you take courses even if you were not given any financial 
assistance for the cost of the courses? Yes No 

58. What kind of expenses do you incur from your own pocket for attending 
university? 

59. Approximately how much do you expect to spend per year from your 
own pocket for attending university? $ 

60. To what extent do these expenses disrupt your budget: extremely 

very much moderately slightly not at all 



ON THE FOLLOWING PAGE PLEASE COMPLETE THE SECTION THAT 
APPLIES TO YOU . 
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MARRIED STUDENTS ONLY 



id 

ERIC 



61. Do you have any children? Yes No 

How many? 



62. What is your spouse's occupation? 

63. How much education does your spouse have: elementary school 
high school university special training (specify 



64. Is your spouse currently taking any courses? Yes No 

What type of course is your spouse taking (specify") 



65. What is your spouse's attitude toward your taking courses. He/she 
is* 

very enthusiastic enthusiastic does not care 



is unhappy about it is very unhappy about it 



SINGLE STUDENTS ONLY 

66. Do you date: Never Occasionally Regularly 

67. Do you have a steady (boyfriend/girlfriend)? Yes No [ 

68. Are you engaged? Yes No 

69. How much education does your boyfriend/girl friend/fianc^(e) have: 
elementary school high school university 

special training (specify) 



70, 



Is your boyfriend/girl friend/fianc^(e) currently taking any courses? 
Yes No 

71. What is the attitude of your boyfriend/girl friend/ fianc^(e) toward 
your taking courses: very enthusiastic enthusiastic 

does not care is unhappy about it is very unhappy 

about it 
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